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political and industrial systems of England, the 
United States, Germany, and Spain, as well as thore 
If the present rather unstable 
policy of the Republican party, with its dashing but 
foolhardy fureign policy, should bring the Republic 
to wreck —and this is by no means impossible—the 
Comte de Paris would certainly make a liberal ard 
wise, and probably a very popular monarch ; and 
would almost certainly do all in his power to estab- 
lish in France a eonstitutional monarchy analogous 
to that of England, with not impossibly a social and 
industrial organization yet more democratic. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


The Comte de Chambord is apparently near bis 
death, With him will die the Bourbon dynasty. He 
is @ genuine Bourbon, the last of his race in France; 
a true son of the long line of Louis, from I, to XVIIL 
He could neither forget anything nor learn anything ; 
has held to the last, with a conscientious perversity 
which one hardly knows whether to admire or to 
laugh at, that he was appointed of God the King of 
the French people ; that they owed allegiance to him 
as children owe it to their father or mavkind to their 
God ; that no ccmprcmise could be considered by 
him, and no concessions made, When in 1871 he 
refused to substitute the tr‘-color which since the 
Revolution has been the national flag of France for 
the white fleg of the Bourbon dynasty, the small 
party who had hoped for the restoration of absolut- 
ism under him abandoned that hope ; and since then 
the adherents of the monarchical system have awaited, 
with what patience they could command, bis death. 
He has been consistent to the last, and made a will 
leaving the throne which he never occupied and the 
scepter which he never held to the Comte de Paris, 
as though thrones and scepters were personal prop- 
erty, and peoples were still in this nineteenth century 
the belongings of kings. The Orleans family dc- 
scended from a younger brother of Louis XIV., one 
of the Bourbon kings, and the death of the Comte 
de Chambord, or, as he was accustomed to sign 
himself, Henri V., will leave the representative of 
the Orleans family the sole representative of both 
houses, even if there were no will, He is a typical 
modern man ; in the forty-fourth year of his age; of 
fine education ; a good soldier ; a powerful writer ; a 
man of popular sympathies ; and, in a broad sense, 
of democratic principles, He is best known in this 
country by his military services on General McCle!- 
lan’s staff in the Army of the Potomac, ard by 
his admirable history of our Civil War. He is per- 
haps ¢qually well known abroad by his pamphlets 
and papers on industrial and political topics, In his 


‘* Workingmen’s Associations in England” he gave 
to the public the result of a careful personal study 
of trades unions, connected in conference with 
Thomas Hughes, and declared himself clearly, 
though with caution, in favor of industrial co-opera- 
tion, 


He has studied by personal observation the 


When M. de Lesseps undertook to cnt the Snez 
Canal, a scheme which practical men scoffed at as 
visionary, he secured from the then Khedive the 
exelnsive right to open such a water-way from the 
Mediterranean tathe Red Sea for ninety-nine years. 
The enterprise sneceeded ; commerce already is 
blockaded because the accommodations are inade- 
quate for tbe vessels which desire to pass through 
the canal; and a second canal is called for. Much 
the largest portion of the traffic is English; the 
English Government has invested largely by pur- 
chase in the canal; the revolution in Egypt, which, 
if it had been successful, might have closed this 
highway to the world, has been put down hy Eng- 
lish arms, ard lives, wed money ; and now England, 
not without reason, insists that: ‘the accidental head 
of such an Empire as Egypt, itself a political de- 
perdency upon such another Empire as Turkev, 
whose mere existence has for years been sustained 
solely by European interventior, has no right either 
to bar the way to the world’s commerce from the 
Mediterranean to the East nor to determine the 
conditions upon which it may be opened. M. de 
Lesseps, on the other hand, contends, with some 
reason, that, having taken all the risk of the enter- 
prise in the first instance, it is not right that he 
should be robbed of its advantages by a mere imi- 
tator building by the side of him a rival canal. 
Mr. Gladstone’s government has solved the problem 
by what °ppears to be a very wise and just adjus‘- 
ment, M. de Lesseps is employed as engineer to 
cut a new canal parallel to the old one; itis to be 
constructed, we judge, by the old company, which 
thus retains its monopoly ; but the tolls are to be 
reduced, and au English surveyor of traffic is to be 
appointed. The Eoglish government loans $40 0v0, - 
000 for the new work to the company, in which it 
presumptively retai:s at least as large an ip tluence 
as it now possesses. That this agreem:nt does not 
satisfy the merchants of England appears evident 
from the fact that it has been unanimously decided 
inadequate and unsatisfactory by the London Cham. 
ber of Commerce, The English apparently desired 
to disregard entirely M. de Lesseps’s supposed rights, 
axd construct a new and independent canal across 
the isthmus ; and they cordemn the present scheme 
because it will continue and even strengthen the 


monopoly which now controls—though sulject to | 


governmental supervision —this short roadway to the 
East Indies, 


If telegraphic reports are to be trusted, the French 
have displayed anything but good sense and cour- 
tesy in Madagascar. Mr. Gladstone always speaks 
on international affairs with so deep a sense of re- 
sponsibility that his speech in the House of Com- 
mons last week not unnaturally moved English 
feeling very deeply, aud awakened apprehensious 
in regard to the relations of England ard France. 
It appears that when the French occupied Tama- 
tave, the foreign consuls and residents, in gross con- 
tempt of international usage, were treated as public 
enemies and ordered to leave in twenty-four hours. 
It so happened that the British Consul was seriously 
ill; but Admiral Pierre, the French commander, 
made no exception in bis favor, and even went so far 
as to arrest his secretary in his presence. The ill- 
ness of the Consul was so aggravated in consequence 


that he died within a very few hours. Al! commnuni- 
cation from a British man-of-war in por! wasstopped ; 

the flags of the foreign consuls were hsuled down ; 

an English missionary named Shaw was arrested, 
ard still remains in prison on charges which have 
uot been made public; subsequentiy an English 
steamer was boarded at Tamatave and the passengers 
forbidden to go ashore. Several other arrests are 
rep. rted. The French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
has made a pacific speech, with promise of due rep- 
aration if the facts require. Both.at home and 
abroad it is the misfortune of the French Republic 
to be served by men whose methods are anything 


but repnblicar. 


The Repnblicans of Pennsy!vaniz have adopted a 
plank which has, at all events, thie advantage of nv 
elty. The plank is as follows : 

‘‘That any surplus In the public treasury arising from a. 
redundant revenue should, after puying the national debt as 
fast as its condition will permit, b: dietributed from time to 
time to the several States upon the bass of population, to 
relieve them from the burdens of local taxation and provide 
means for the education of their people.” 

Taxation which compels the individual to relir:- 
quish a part of his earnings to others can be jastified 
only on the ground that every member :f the com. 
muuity, for the direcS and indirect benefits which 
the community sifords him, can be compelled to pay 
his share of those expenses which are necessary to 
its life and well being. When taxation is carricd b-- 
yond this point, and the common people are taxed 
not for their own ben fit Lut for that of others, it 
becomes robbery. This is the case, for+ xample, in 
Turkey. The continuance of a heavy taxation migitt 
perhsps be justifie¢—it at least could be plausibly 
defended—on the ground that the incomes was 
necessary to promote universal education, or the 
preservation and perfection of the Mississippi, as 
works of national necessity ; or the payment of p::- 
sions to soldiers and their widows, as an act of 
national justice. But this is a proposition to take 
money from the pockets of people in the form of au 
indirect t:x, and then pay it over to other people itn 
the form of a direct gratuity. It does not better this 
scheme any to have it defend: d on the ground thet 
by this project the Republican party will be aii, 
while retaining the manufacturing and protectivs 
States, to make liberal gifts to the agr‘cultural aii 
nor-protective States, and so purchase their sappo:* 
also. If the Nation may tax the purchasers of fo: 
eign goods and put the money into the pockets «! 
any beneficiaries it may @lect, it can, on the sam» 
principle, and by just as Jouch right, tax the ric’. 
and pay the money over fo the poor. The Penns; '- 
vania resolution is the titst step toward Communisi» 
The nose of the came! is already in the Republic... 
tent ; the whole of the animal is behind the nose. 


We suppose that there are some persons who wi!! 
give credence to the charges bronght by the Nc» 
York ‘‘Sun ” against James A, Garfield, notwithstan:d 
ing the contrasted characters of the traducer 
the traduced. They will open their eycs and sav, 
‘*But General Garfield’s letters are quoted,” whi: 
there is not a particle of evidence that he wrote ary 
such letters as are attributed to him. The attack 
would be worthy of the age which produced a Dean 
Swift and a Junius, That there was come- xtraor 
dinary bribery and more extraordinary promising in 
the campaign conducted by Mr. Dorsey and ending 
in the election of Mr. Garfie’d is doubtlesa true, 
though even that is as yet unproved ; but there is. 
not a microscopic fragment of a fraction of evidence 
to connect Mr. Garfield with either; and his subse- 
qnent course affords tolerably conclusive evidence 
that the corruptionists were wise enough to keep 
their methods from his unsuspicious eyes. 


We vote with the Board of Aldermen of the ci'y 
of New York to overrule the Mayor’s veto and give 
the clerks in our city departments a ha!f-holiday on 
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Suturday. It is a mistake to say, as one«f our cor- 
temporaries doer, that this is voting to pay men for 
six days who are employed for only five and a half. 
Tt is a still greater mistake to say that it is voting to 
give away the people's money for no service because 
it gives half a day’s pay for no work. In a well- 
managed office more work can be done in five days 
aid a half in the hot weather than in six days. The 
half-holiday is to be commended as a purely eco- 
nomic measure. The first step toward its adoption 
in business was taken several years ago when the 
movement for closing at three p. mM. on Saturdays 
was inangurated ; a movement which has increased 
in popularity, and proved its wisdom by the results. 
We have argued in another column for the general 
adoption of a Saturday half-holiday. There is no 
reason why the community as a community should 
not be the first to adopt this reform in all public 
offices ; if the public do thus adopt it, private enter- 
prise will be compelled to follow ; and we shall all be 
gainers in the end. 


Considerable interest has been excited by two 
recent decisions, one in Lilinois, the other in New 
York State, involving apparently but not really the 
same principles, and regarded naturally but erro- 
neously by some newspaper writers as incousistent. 
The common law of Evgland, dating from statutes 
passed in the time of Henry VIII., forbade the erec- 
tiow of a trust for the purpose of having masses said 
for the dead, as a ‘‘ superstitious use.”” In Illinois a 
Roman Catholic shortly before his death made a 
deed of personal property to his brother ; the deed 
was absolute on its face, but was accompanied with 
oral directions to have the proceeds appropriated to 
the procuring of masses for himself and his mother 
after their death. The brother was quite willing to 
use it for this purpose, but some of the next of kin 
objected that the trust was illegal under the common 
law, which had been adopted in Illinois, as in other 
States of the Union, by a general enactment. The 
question was submitted to the Court, which held that 
in the United States the law cannot discriminate be- 
tween different religious faiths and practices, nor 
declare any use to be a ‘‘superstitious use.” In 
short, a man may by deed or will Jeave money to be 
used in procuring masses, and the Court will regard 
the will of the donor as legal and legitimate, and 
enforce it without inquiry into the value of the use 
to which he devotes it. In the New York case a 
Roman Catholic put $2,300 into the hands of an 
undertaker to be used by him partly in the erection 
of a monument, partly in precuring masses for her- 
self and her husband after their death. A suit was 
brought by the heirs-at-law to recover the moneys, 
on the ground that the trust was contrary to public 
policy, and void. The court in New York, as in 
Lilinois, held that a trust for the procuring of masses 
is not for a ‘‘superstitious use,” and cannot be set 
aside as contrary to public policy, and void ; but in 
this particular instance no trust had been properly 
created. She might by will have bequeathed her 
money to a priest for the purpose; orshe might have 
done as the Roman Catholic did in Lilinois—made an 
absolute gift of her property and trusted to the bare 
honor of the recipient to carry out her wishes. But 
she could not create a legal trust to be executed by a 
trustee for the benefit of persons no longer living, 
because there was no lopger any person whose exist- 
ence the Court could recognize, and who could come 
into court and enforce the execution of the trust. In 
other worde, the courts can recogn'ze only the living ; 
a trust for the benefit of the dead is a trust for no 
one’s benefit, and therefore falls to the ground. It 
is trne that the courts have recognized and enforced 
a trust to keep in repair a parish burying. ground, 
but this concerns the living public rather than the 
dead. Judge Freedman in a supplementary opinion 
(xpressly declares that a trust to decorate the donor’s 
grave or hoist the American flag over it would be 
void, for the same reason as the trust for the saying 
of masses for the repose of his soul. Both decisions 
agree in declaring that the ancient English law 
against bequests for masses are of no force in this 
ecuntry, and. that a Roman Catholic may leave his 
money to be expended in masses if he knows how to 
do it in a legal and pr per manner. 


The country is to be congratulated on Postmaster- 
General Gresham’s decision respecting the use of the 
mails by the Louisiana Lottery Company. The 
facts as reported look very much as though a good 
understanding had been arrived at between this 
company ard some of the U. S. officials whose duty 
it was to secure the enforcement of the laws against 
it Postmaster-General Key had issued an order for- 


bidding the delivery of money-orders and registered 
letters to the Louisiana Lottery Company, holding 
this to be forbidden by the general U. S. statutes 
providing against the use of the mails by persons 
engaged in contrivances to get money by false and 
fraudulent pretenses. The lottery company brought 
suit to restrain the Department from ¢xecutirg this 
order, was defeated, appealed to the Supreme Court, 
got an order from Postmaster-General Key suspenc- 
ing his previous order until the Supreme Court 
should decide the law point involved, and then, if 
not by connivance with, at least without objection 
from tbe Jaw cfficers of the U. S. Government, abar- 
doned the appeal. Mr. Gresham has stopped this 
little game by rescinding the second order and re- 
establishing the first. The mails will no longer carry 
money, at least in registered letters and posta!- 
orders, to the Louisiana Lottery Company. The 
fool and his money are soon parted ; but the U. S. 
Government will not help part them. 


A special correspondent of The Christian Union 


portrays ip another column a Sunday excursion. He) 


has taken this excursion himsel]f, and at our request 
reports what he saw and h. ard, that our rexders 
may see for themselves what sort of a thing this 
Supvday excursion is, about which so much is said, 
but about which so little is really known by the 
quiet people who stay at home. He has given his 
report without note or comment; his fidelity we 
guarantee; the picture might easily have been more 
highly colored, but we wished to give our readers a 
photograpb, not a painting in which the reality was 
either idealized or travestied. It would have been 
easy to pick out a worse excursion; one in which 
quiet was destroyed, decency violated, and even life 
threatened by drunken roughs; it would be difficult 
to pick out a better one, for Coney Island is under 
strict police supervision, and the rowdy element goes 
where there is none, We leave this photograph to 
produce its own impression on our readers. But if 
it produces on their minds the same impression 
which it has produced on ours, it will tend to the 
conviction that there is more fancy than fact in the 
popular plea for Sunday excursions ; viz., that they 
afford the wearied workingmen and their wives ard 
children an opportunity to commune with nature, 
and look up through nature to nature’s God, etc., 
ete. ; and that, on the whole, the clerks and working- 
girls who do not go to Coney Island on Sunday will 
come back Monday to their work more refreshed and 
better fitted for their toil than those who do. As to 
the spiritual results of such a day as our correspond- 
ent describes, there can hardly be two opinions 
about it, 


A special correspondent gives in another column 
an account of a noteworthy council of Congregational 
churches and ministers, the more noteworthy be- 
cause it is the first one of importance since the re- 
cent discussions have arisen which has refused ir- 
stallation because the candidate diffired from his 
Congregational brethren on minor points in theology. 
Mr. Charles W. Park, to whom installation was re- 
fused, is not an untried student whose capacity to 
preach the Gospel with power is to be questioned, 
but a Christian minister, as our correspondent shows, 
with a splendid record of evangelical work as a 
preacher in America and as a missionary abroad. The 
chief objection to him was his opinion that baptism 
should be administered only to believers on a credible 
confession of their faith, and that christening of 
children should be regarded only as a consecration, 
not as an initiatory rite of admission to the church. 
An objection appears to have been taken to his 
‘* larger hope” for the future, which he carefully de- 
fined as a hope, not a belief. The action of this 
council is directly antagonistic to those comparatively 
recently held which have installed Mr. Thayer in 
Quincy, Mr. Emerich and Dr. Scudder in Chicago, 
Dr. Newman [Smyth in New Haven, Mr. Fitch at 
Boffalo, Mr. Capron at West Taunton, Mass., and 
Mr. Pentecost in Brooklyn. On the question of 
infant baptism Mr. Park’s views appear to be ex- 
actly the same as those of Mr. Pentecost; and the 
latter clergyman was unanimously installed by a 
very conservative council, Dr. R. S. Storrs presiding 
and preaching the sermon. Our correspondent shows 
that the constitution of the council was not such as 
to give any great degree of weight to its decision ; a 
fact which other denominations should charitably 
consider when puzzkd by the apparent fact that 
Congregationalists do not know their own minds on 
this subject of the conditions of installation. It is 
certainly only a minority, and a minority gradually 


“growing emaller, who re:d the great commission in 


their New Testaments: Go ye who believe that in- 
fant aud aduit baptism are identical, and have uo gen- 


erous hopes for your fellow men beyond the grave, — 


into all the world, and preach the gospel unto every 
creature. We trust that Mr. Park and the church 
will give the Congregationalists an opportunity to re- 
tricve their reputation for catholicity which this 
council has done what it can to impair, by waiting 


until Fall, when a full attendance can be secured, 


and then calling the same council again to consider 
in a full meeting the extraordinary decision arrived 
at by this fragment of a council without even a 
quorum present. 


WHY NOT? 


AMLET'S sword, reachirg the heart of Polc- 

nius through the hangings of his mother’s 
chamber, transfixed that prudence which is only 
another name for cowardice ; the prudence which 
distrusts principles and trusts to policies. It is only 
the true man who can be really brave ; only the 
righteous man who can walk through the darkness 
and face the mystery of life with aserene soul. Mean 
men, unrighteous mep, small men like Polonius see 
what is right and know that it ought to be done, but 
are too cowardly to doit. They distrust the eternal 
power of truth and of the God whose life it is; they 
hug the shore and are wrecked on reefs and shoals 
where the bold man, strong in faith and resolute in 
purpose, sets his prow to the farthest hor'zon and, 
with God’s sea under keel and God's heaven over- 
head, leaves the perils and dangers of the treacher- 
ous coast far behind. If Columbus had listened to 


the prudent counsels of the wise men of his gener2. 
tion, his sails would never have filled with the bre« zes 


of the new continent ; he dared greatly, and he wears 
worthily the splendid crown of fame which the 
world has set upon his brow. 

Half the anxieties ard perplexities of life wuld 
disappear if we only believed enough in God to take 
him at his word and trust him with our earthly hopes 
and fortunes. If we cast prudence to the wi: ds 
wherever principle was involved, and held to the 
thing that was rightin the face of all manner of 
possible calamities, we shou!d find ourselves involved 
in no mesh of compremise, weakened a: d paral; zed 
by no consciousness of unfaithfulness to great trusts 
and high opportunities. The bo'd way is almost 
always the safe way. At the battle of the Nile, when 
Nelson ran his fleet between the French squadron 
and the shore, his apparent rashness was a grand 
intuition of leadership ; it is the great soul which 
looks over the whole field of couflict and divines by 
instinct the daring movement which snatches victory 


at the point of greatest peril. Abraham was a rash . 


acd imprudent man when he forsook the pleasant 
land where his flocks hed multiplied and his goods 
increased, to trust, through long and homeless war- 
derings, the guidance of an unseen Power; Moses 
sacrificed a fortune and the highest political 
opportunities when he exchanged the palace 
of a king for the tents of an ungrateful, ux- 
disciplined, and half-civilized race escaping from 
slavery ; Paul was an improvident man when he 
cast away the alvantages of his position as a Jewish 
teacher to become the wandering preacher of a de- 
spised and rejected gospel ; Luther was a foolbardy 
man when he left the peace of his cell at Erfurt for 
the seething turmoil of the Reformation ; all men 
who set the impress of their personality upon his- 
tory are imprudent men; they defy the precepts of 
a timid prudence, and throw themselves boldly into 
the everlasting arms that uphold the universe. 

If you are in any kird of temptation in which 
prudence and policy draw yon on one side and prin- 
ciple on the other, riek all for principle ; if you are 
in perplexity or doubt, if past unfaithfulness has in- 
volved you in a network of embarrassment and en- 
tanglement, take the boldest and shortest way out; 
God is pledged to help you, and as he guided Abrz- 


ham, Moses, Paul, and Luther, so he wil! direct your 


path. 


A BOND OF UNION. 


F the Church of Christ is ever to regain that vis. 
ible unity for which Christ in the closing hours 

of his life prayed as a sign and witness of Chris- 
tianity to mankind, it must go back from its later 
creeds to its earliest creed, which bears the pame 
because it possesses the spirit of the Apostles whose 
simple faith it embodies, though it was not the prod- 
uct of their hands. For it is remarkable that this 
earliest creed, formed in the infancy of Christianity, 
the most simple and childlike of all, is the only one 
held in common by all Christians. It may be said 
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elastic, without provision for growth. 
sumed to be the voice of bodies of men collectively | 


Jury 19, 1888. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


to be the only creed that ever served the purpose of 


unity. All others have been divisive, and the reason 


is obvious. The Apostles’ Creed is an avowal of be- 
lief in simple facts, and makes not the slightest effort 
to philosophize or refine. The Nicene Creed varied 
slightly, but in the direction of philosophizing. The 
Creed of Chalcedon, and in pre-eminence the 


Athanasian Creed, undertook to give a philosophy of 


facts, and from the date of that creed the creeds of 
Christendom have been divisive, warlike, and des- 
potic—partly by the genius and method of them, and 
partly by the arrogant conduct of ecclesiastical 
organizations. Every step of departure from the 
Apostles’ Creed has been made in unconscious igno- 
rance of certain great truths of human nature, 

1. A book like the Bible, which is a record not 
only of outward facts but especially of mental states, 
of the operation of the reason, of moral sense, of 
the emotions—love, grief, hope, joy, and imagination 
—and expressed by narrative, by poetry, by dramatic 
representation, can never be reduced to the language 
of pure ideas. Even if it were possible to convert 
emotions into intellectual states, the men of the ages 
who produced creeds were not the men to do it, The 
contents of Sacred Scripture, in its vital and essential 
parts, turned into scholastic forms, resemble the 
Bible as the anatomy of a man in the medical 
museum resembles the living man of the household 
or of the street. 

2. Even more fatal is the attempt to lead all men to see 
and feel alike in the presence of facts, and of truths of 
emotion, and of truths of intellect. The constitution 
of the human mind is such that men are united in ge- 
nerics but divided by specifics. The strength of in- 
tellect ; the atmosphere of imagination in which the 
intellect acts ; the scope, depth, and force of emotion ; 
the consequent knowledge or ignorance—make it im- 
possible that men should see truths or facts alike ; 
though the variations may not be so wide as to prevent 
a general concurrence. In proportion, then, as creeds 
have been exact and minutely specific they have not 
simply found but have created differences of belief 
in the presence of the same reasonings or dogmas, 

3. The creeds of the church have not been born 
in periods of tranquillity or of deep religious con- 
sciousness.’ They are weapons of war, offensive 
and defensive. And so far from producing unity of 
belief their meridian line has been the central line 
of storms. This was certain to be from their very 
structure and method. They were stringent, un- 
They as- 


divinely inspired, and, in a modified sense, infallible. 

4, Thus constituted, creeds have put themselves 
in the place of the Bible. Under a plea of inter- 
preting sacred Scripture they have demanded of 
the faithful that they shall see the Scripture only 
through the creed. Even to-day no clergyman on 
trial for heresy in any national or provincial church 
would be allowed to defend himself by showing that 
the creed and the Bible were at disagreement. It is 
not lawful in a church court to appeal from the creed 
to the Bible. A licentiate in swearing to accept the 
creed agrees to regard it as the substance of Script- 
ure. Creeds that began merely as expository be- 
came mandatory. When the Church held the State 
in its hands, the creed became arbiter of one’s 
liberty, property, and life. Thousands have been 
slaughtered for denying the dogma of transubstan- 
tiation. 

Thus creeds which misinterpreted the Scripture, 
which were full of false philosophy, which were 
based on false mental philosophy and on notions of 
civil government now antiquated or utterly perished, 


have proved audacious, despotic, and cruel. Protes- | 


tant creeds have asserted less authority, but have 
imposed upon the liberty of men by moral influences 
in a manner scarcely less cruel than if it had been 
restrained by the civil government. 3 

Such has been the change in the lines and methods 
of human thought that creeds have lost much of 
their authority and significance, Men who do not 
believe them will not change them, The spirit of 
the age does not express itself inthem, If taught in 
seminaries they are soon partially abandoned in 
active pastoral life, They are crumbling old castles, 
no longer holding the neighborhood in subjection, 
and so dilapidated that they no longer are inhabi- 
tated, and the guns are gone with the garrison. 
As a part of the history of the human mind they 
are interesting ; but as aids to human thought they 
are in most of their contents gone into disuse. They 
are gravestones which mark the tembs of dead be- 
liefs. 

There is but one road to Christian unity, It is in 


turning the back upon formularies of doctrine which 
are not authoritative, which are valuable only or 
chiefly as historical landmarks, and going back to 
the one creed which is a unifier beeause it is a sim- 
ple statement of historical Christianity, not a com- 
plicated philosophy of the universe. If there ever 
is a church universal, with a common faith, the sym- 
bol of that faith will be, if not in exact phraseology, 
at least in spirit and essence, the Apostles’ Creed. 
It is the earliest ; the nearest the Master; the sim- 
plest and purest ; unstained by blood of persecution 
or smoke of battle; the unquestioned faith of the 
Christian church universal. 


A SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY. 


OR the sake of the people, for the sake of the 
Sabbath, for the sake of the church, let us push 
for a Saturday half-holiday, 

For the sake of the people. They need it. Our 
American mechanics and day-laborers work longer 
and harder, under more exacting climatic conditions, 
than do their fellow-workmen in Europe. Their wages 
are higher and their creature comforts more, but for 
men who are not to live by bread alone these are poor 
compensation for the privileges which they sacrifice. 
If the great majority of our workmen use their leisure 
hours for pleasure rather than profit, if they read for 
amusement rather than information, if it is difficult to 
get them to engage in educational, moral, or religious 
work, the cause will too often be found in over-work, 
producing physical and mental exhaustion. The drain 
on their physical resources is very great, and it is full 
time an effort were made to stay it. 

The writer has many pleasant recollections of Satur- 
day half-holidays across the sea; of happy family 
reunions, of merry picnic parties, of short excursions 
by rail and boat, of long walks to places beautiful and 
of historic interest, of quiet evenings with book and 
magazine, under shady trees or beside cheerful fires, 
of Workingmen’s Institute lectures and concerts, and a 
host of other agreeable methods of putting the wear 
and worry of the weck behind. He recalls the leisure- 
ly marketing done by parents and housekeepers in 
the early evening, and then the preparations for the 
Sabbath—the general washing, ecri.bbing, and boot- 
blacking which helped to secure the Sunday rest—and 
the many scenes which realized in this late day Burns’s 
tender picture of the ‘‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night.” He bas 
heard the advantages of America as a home for emi- 
grants discussed by mechanics in the shop and by the 
fireside, and knows where of he affirms when he says 
that the Saturday half-holiday has often turned the 
balance in favor of Great Britain with men of fine 
feeling and religious character. It is time our work- 
men, who are blessed above their fellows in many 
ways, should be made the equal of any in this matter. 

For the sake of the Sabbath. How to save the Sab- 
bath is one of the great problems pressing for solution. 
We have been acting altogether on the defensive ; let 
us make an aggressive movement. To secure Sunday 
let us seize on half of Saturday. The excuse for most 
of the Sunday sight-seeing, Sunday pleasure-seeking, 
Sunday social visiting, is that for the male population 
there is no other time. It is true. The man who is 
required to work from Monday morning to Saturday 
night, without a stated time for recreation, may beg, 
borrow, or take time, but he very truly Aas no time, 
and is not at all likely to take it. Give him this half 
day and the excuse for Sabbath-breaking is very much 
weakened. A large trades-union, with headquarters in 
New York city, adopted the Saturday half-holiday 
some three years ago. Previously the annual excur- 
sion of that society was held on Sunday, but since then 
on Saturday. Itis not too much to expect that the 
same results would follow the adoption of this system 
in many other cases, and the Saturday half-holiday help 
largely toward the saving of the Christian Sabbath. 

For the sake of the church. She is losing her hold 
on the masses. Socialist and infidel writers and 
speakers are gaining a hearing where Christian teachers 
have practically no influence. To win the working 
classes we must interest ourselves in the things 
which interest them. The frequent struggles against 
the tyranny of great corporations, the endeavor to 
retain manhood in a system which has so divided 
and sub-divided labor that it is hard for a man to be 
more than an animated machine, the aspiration to 
secure better homes and a fairer portion of the fruits 
of industry—these things call for Christian counsel, 


Christian sympathy, and Christian co-operation. If 
the working classes have lost confidence in the churches, 
the first duty of the churches is by sincere words and 
works to seek a renewal of that confidence. Let us 
begin with the Saturday half-holiday. Champion it! 
Secure it for the people and the reward shall be ours. 
It will help the people, and ne less will it help the 
Sabbath and the churches. Leave this work to un- 
believers, and then, though the people will still be 
gainers, the Sabbath and the churches will be no whit 
helped. Wecommend the subject to Christian teachers, 
Christian employers, and Christian workmen. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator overheard the other day a conversation 
between two strange gentlemen traveling in the same car, 
the lacking fragments of which it was easy to supply so as 
to produce a perfect restoration, although the Spectator is 
not a master of shorthand. 

Fikst GENTLEMAN. I find no place for a vacation that 
suits me as well as home. This going eff into the 
woods and leaving the wife and children at home I don’t un- 
derstand. Itis just in my resting time 1 want them most 
and they want me most. Sol take my fortnight in a day or 
ahalf day at atime all through the summer, and believe I 
get more vacation in a day at home than I would in a week 
away from home. 

SECOND GENTLEMAN. [ tried that one or two summers, 
Jack, when I was first married; but I found it didn't work. 
My wife is a very orderly woman, and she must have every 
meal on time. Its mighty convenient, too, in term time, 
when one has to catch his train every morning, and five min- 
utes late means five minutes less breakfast. But in vacation 
it’s an awful nuisance. A fellow wants a little leeway then. 
He don’t want to be hauled up sharp, as he is when the 


trick, and his wife is another—I come in from a row, ora 
fish, or a hunt, at eight o’clock at night instead of six; Mra. 
Buttrick has got supper ready for me, and seems to be just 
as glad to see me as if I had got back at six. But at home, 
if | get in half an hour late, my wife docks my welcome, and 
gives me a complaint for a greeting instead of a kiss. She's 
always kind enough about it, too; and I don’t blame her. 
She says she can’t keep her servants if 1 am coming into my 
meals at all hours of the day and night. But somehow Mrs. 


if he’s tied up to home; so I have given up home, and go to 
Buttrick’s. 

First GENTLEMAN. Well, I don’t know how my wife 
manages; but she does manage. I ruspect it has been a 
great del of trouble to ber; but she takes it so easily that | 
never once thought of it before. I lie abed in the morning if 
I am tired; but I don’t lose my coffee; and we come jn from 
our drive at night whenever we like; and there's always 
something toeat. It’s a great deal freer than any hotel I 
ever knew anything about. Sometimes she does up the 
dishes herself afterward; and occasionally I have taken 
hoid and helped. and we have made a frolic of it. 

SECOND GENTLEMAN. You're a lucky fellow, Jack. 

The Spectator has condensed the conversation somewhat, 
and omitted some intensifying expletives; and he reports 
it here for the benefit of whom it may concern, with only 


the sugg*stion to the wives that meals were made for man, 
not man for meals, and the suggestion to the husband that 
when & wife does manage the meals as Jack’s wife does, she 
— to be rewarded with a ‘‘ Thank you” for her care- 
taking. 


One of Mr. Hamerton’s most charming books is entitled 
‘fhe Unknown River.” It is a notable example of what 
may be seen by one whose eyes have been opened to the ex- 
quisite variety and beauty of nature. The river over which 
this delightful voyage was made flows through a beautiful 
section of France, but if Mr. Hamerton had launched his 
cance on a river as familiar as the Thames he would have 
made a book equally fresh and entertaining. The mate- 
rials for such a sketch are te be found in every part of the 
world, and the only reason why there are so tew discoverers 
in these familiar fields is because, as a rule, men have not 
learned to use their eyes. Mr. Beecher said long ago that 
the reading of Ruskin’s ‘‘Modern Painters’ had revealed 
nature to him for the first time. He meant that the trained 
eyes and mind of the great critic had taught kim to use his 
own eyes and mind. In the study of natural scenery there is 
an unknown river flowing past the hemes of numberless 
readers of The Christian Union, who have looked upon it 
perhaps from childhood, bathed in !t, floated over it, and 
yet never really seen it. It is astonishing how few people 
really know the country in which they live; it has become 
proverbial that city people who seek the mountains in sum- 
mer vacations often come to know in a single season far 
more about them than those who have spent a lifetime in 
their shadows. If one lives out of the city it is well to epend 
@ vacation at home just for the sake of discovering the sur- 


rounding country. It is marvelcus what beautiful pictures 
come to light for the first time, how many romantic turns 
the roads have, what depth and solemnity the woods en- 
shrine and preserve, how many new and beautiful views are 
found. In fact, the nylon pe man who throws off his 
business and opens his mind to external impressions soon 
discovers himself to be in a new world. Try it. 


One evening not long since the Spectator happened to be 
in conversation with a young man whose own achievements 
in the field of letters have added to the great fame of one of 
the most honored names in American literature. The con- 
versation turned upon Anglo-mania.and other forms of igao- 
rant and siavish imitation of European methods and customs. 
‘* Well,”’ said the Spectator’s companion, ‘I lived abroad 
eight years almost continuously, and I was every day a 
stronger and more pronounced American. The day that I 
saw New York Harbor on my return was the happiest of al) 
the eight years.”” The Spectator recalled the remark of Mr. 
Lowell to a friend who was just bidding him good-by on 
leaving London for New York. ‘‘ Don’t tell!” said Mr. 
Lowell, preesing his hand; but Il envy you. The fact is, 
we Americans are just a little spoiled for these old coun- 
tries.” The testimony of these two men, representing the 
highest social and intellectual culture which this country has 
produced, outweighs a thou«andfold the silly and superficial 
devotion of hundreds of Americans to things European, 


The Christian Union acknowledges the receipt of #5 from 
M. H., Muscatine,- lowa, and $2 from Mrs. W. E. C., 
Jamaica, N. Y.; the former sum to be devoted to one of the 


child to the country. | 


mill is going. At Buttrick’s—a capital fellow is But- — 


Buttr ck can; and hang me if a fellow can enjoy a vacation . 


} summer charities, and the latter to be used in sending a sick 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vout. XXVIII., No. 3 


IN MEMORY. 
F. A. T. 


CARCE had life a fruitage borne, 
Fruit of Heaven in life of his, 
When the blighting breath forlorn 
Touched him with its withering kiss— 


Smote him unto death, and he 
Lies beneath the sward, alas! 

Distant, by the western sea— 
Loet to earth and all that was. 


Brother he to me, and mcre; 

Kin with all that life’s tide knows ; 
Other hearts his own heart bore, 
_ Bearing for the love of those. 


Who may know—ah! who can tell 
All the spirits his has blest ? 

Who the mantle wear that fell 
From him, dying, in the west ? 


Rests he there in silence now ; 
Urned in earth, and formless grown, 
Where the summer breezes blow, 
Where the summer flowers are blown. 


All unconscious-he ef those 

Who their crowns and crosses bring ; 
He has found, at last, repose, 

Mindless of the songs they sing. 


O’er his mound the stil] moon shines 
Silvery from its swelling crest ; 
Haply there the myrtle twines, 
More luxuriant for his rest. 


O*er the spot where he was lain 
Nestlings prattle in the boughs ; 
Though the heart be locked in pain, 
Nature there its peace bestows. 


Silent flows the river there, 
Southward winding evermore, 
And the melodies of air 
Wing above the changeless shore. 


On his turf the sunlight falls 
With the passing of the day ; 

On his turf the shadow falls 

' As the day-star fades away. 


Year on year will come and go, 
Doling out the laden hours ; 

Summer’s harvest, winter's snow, 
Land of frosts and land of flowers ; 


Yet, O brother lost to me! 
Aye I hear the low refrain 
Of the river to the sea, 
** He will not come back again.” 


8. H. THayver. 
July, 1883. 


A NEW YORK SUNDAY EXCURSION. 


[BY A SPECIAL ©)RRESPONDENT. } 

T your request, and in order to give your readers 
some idea of what a Sunday excursion is 

like I went to Coney Island. I selected that place 
because there are to be seen the biggest crowds, 
there is to be witnessed the greatest amount of life, 
and there are to be met, on Sunday, people who hail 
from all points of the social compass. I went by boat, 


and that method of reaching the Island is probably the 


most popular. Oda the early boats the foreign element 
always prevails. Among the hundreds who elbowed 
their way through the narrow passage-ways, past the 
ticket-collectors, and streamed over the gang-plank, I 
did not see fifty Americans. The reason for this is 
obvious. The G2rmans, who constituted the majority 


of the passengers on the particular trip I refer to, took | 


the early boat because it was the coolest part of the 
day. While the New Yorker was sleeping soundly the 
Teutonic excursionist was making ample preparations 
for his holiday. In nearly every case he came ac- 
companied by his wife and a juvenile representation 
that numbered from one to eight. He carried large | 
paper parcels, done up in awkward shapes, but tied 
strongly together with odd bits of string, sometimes 
smal] and white, sometimes big and fuzzy, looking as 
if they had done service in many stores and house- 
holds; and sometimes his haste in preparation was 
betrayed by the bit of dress-cord that surrounded the 
bundle, and that, at the last moment, was snatched up 
from the wife’s work-basket amidst a fear that they 
would ‘“ miss {the boat.” But, once having started on 


his excursion, the German assumes the passivity for 


which he is renowned. He takes a solid, practical 


view of his surroundings. The people outside of his: 
own family do not claim his attention. The scenery 
does not arouse his enthusiasm. He smokes thought- 
fully a medium good cigar, now and then looks with 
a stolid sort of paternal affection at his offspring, and 
waits patiently till he gets within reach of his favorite 
lager-beer. 

There were some Hebrews on board. They carried 
no bundles. They were dressed lavishly, and they 
talked loudly among themselves; the most inter- 
esting question of debate being as to where they 
should get dinner. 

Sitting next to me was a tall, thin, freckled-faced, 
auburn-haired young man, whose collar was preter- 
naturally bigh, glossy, and stiff; who wore an imita- 
tion diamond pin that strove bravely to glisten as the 
sun’srays fell upon it; whose hat was perched on one side 
of his head, and who bore the peculiar air, common to his 
clase, which seemed to express that he knew about all 
that was worth knowing. He was a New Yorker, and 
he might be a clerk or a bookkeeper who, for some 
unaccountable reason, had got up early by mistake on 
this Sunday morning and taken the first boat down to 
the Island. A number of working-girls were in the 
party of excursionists. They looked pale, worn-out, 
and prematurely old. Each carried, as unostentatiously 
as possible, a small package of what was evidently 
lunch. They talked merrily about their gentlemen 
friends, alluding to them as “ fellers,” and wandered 
if they would meet young So-and-so at the Island, and 
if he would invite them to the picnic of ‘‘The Solid 
Seven,” which entertainment, it would appear from 
their conversation, was going to be a grand affair. 
These young women were dressed neatly in some in- 
expensive light goods, and each of them carried a 
cheap coaching parasol which she held by turns at all 
angles, utterly careless as to the sun’s rays, but quite 
regardful as to who was observ.ng her. One of them 
picked up a broken chair, intending to sit on it. She 
threwitaway indisgust. ‘‘ Put it out of the way, Annie,” 
said her friend ; ‘‘it’sno good.” ‘‘Oa, no, I won’t,” she 
replied; ‘‘let it be there for some one else to get.” 
As the boat rounded Coney Island Point the water be- 
came quite rough. ‘‘Ohb, my!” said Annie, ‘‘ you'd 
think we’d be a-goin’ to Europe, wouldn’tyye?” She 
smiled in the direction of the auburn-hairéd, freckled- 
faced young man sitting next to me, as if he could 
answer the question if he liked; but he paid no atten- 
tion to her. Leaning over to my side he whispered, 
‘*No good,” and half nodded his head iu the direction 
of the young women. 

At the Island itself, as the day wore on, it was all 
noise and exeitement. The influx of people became 
great between ten and eleven o’clock. The represen- 
tation of the typical New Yorker became very large. 
Thousands of shop-girls, dressed with more or less 
taste, chattered their way alonz the promenades, mak- 
ing loud and not too elegant criticisms of many things 
they saw. The sturdy Germans, with their families, 
retired to the cheaper sheds, where there were tables, 
and, spreading out their lunch, consisting of bread, 
ham, eheese, sausage, cold veal, cake, ate with much 
gusto, and drank frequenily of beer ordered on the 
premises. Now and.then the father would give a sip 
of beer to tie children; one boy, a lad of fourteen, 
had half a glass to himself. The children all looked 
healthy, and neither they nor their parents seemed to 
be at all influenced by their potations. The Hebrews 
went to the large hotels and ordered big and expensive 
dinners, including wine. However close the Hebrew 
may be in his financial dealings, he never denies him- 
self when he is out on an excursion. Whole families 
of Hebrews, consisting of the aged father and mother, 
the husband, wife, and a large group of children, 
could be seen in the Manhattan or Brighton Baach 
dining-rooms, partaking of the most elaborate repasts. 
The number of New Yorkers became larger later in 
the day; the great majority were young or middle- 
aged men; there were very few women. The young 
men were dressed in the latest fashion. Many of them 
carried canes, and their attention seemed to be con- 
centrated not on nature but on human nature as it ap- 
peared in the shape of pretty women, at whom they 
would stare, sometimes accompanying their stare with 
a smile, and turning around quickly, after the lady 
had passed, to discover, apparently from the expression 
of her back, what effect their facial approach toward 
an acquaintanceship had produced. Liquor signs of 
all sorts and sizes bristled from sheds, housetops, and 
booths, announcing “ Bar,” or ‘‘This way to the 
Bar,” or ‘‘ Lager Beer,” or ‘* Wines, L'quors, and 
Cigars.” The number of mutations through which 
this information could be conveyed became painfully 
bewildering to a man with a mathematical turn of 
mind. 

No description of a Sunday excursion to Coney 
Island would be complete without an allusion to the 
pretty and handsomely dressed girl whose general sir 
told too plainly that, like one of Beranger’s early 


the great crowd that thronged the promenades she 


ice-cream alone, or sat on the outer row of seats near 
the music-stand listening to the concert. Now and 
then her eyes would turn toward the sea as if she 
would fain have return to her the ships freighted with 
her early hopes sent forth in days of youth and in- 
nocence. 

The amusements at Coney Island are mainly for the 
young. There are the flying horses, the swings, the 
‘*Aunt Sally’s,” and the dime museums, in front of 
which there always stands a man, strikingly big in 
proportion to the size of the tent which it is boldly 
and loudly proclaimed ‘‘contains, ladies and gentle- 
men, all the worders of the world, to be witnessed 
for the small and insignificant sum of one dime.” 
There are various contrivances for a man to test his 
strength, by lifting, and throwing, and pulling heavy 
weights, or tugging at curiously constructed machines. 
Carlyle’s statement as to fools constituting the major- 
ity of the population is happily illustrated by the fact 
that in the hottest weather men are found who will 
pay for this cheerful pastime. 

Later in the day the scene changes. The German 
has gone home; the Hebrew lingers to have supper 
and hear the evening concert. A few of the shop-girls 
we have seen in the morning are partaking of refresh- 
ment at the smaller eating-houses; they are accom- 
panied by certain loud-voiced young men of the bibu-- 
lous class, who have shown an all-too-loyal allegiance 
to King Gambrinus. A few of the gallant style of young 
gentlemen remain, peering on all! sides at such pretty 
women as may also remain, and still craning their heads 
over their shoulders, eager for the look of recognition 
which seldom comes. Anonyma has lost her pensive 
air as the shades of night fall over the island. She 
walks with firmer step, she looks around with bolder, 
brighter eyes. She is not alone; a well-dressed man, 
evidently a stranger in the city, is Sy her side, with 
whom she chats with great gayety. The New York 
family man is hastening to the cars. He has been ner- 
vously chasing after Eajoyment since he arrived. 
Evidently neither he nor his family have found it. He 
is scolding the childrer, who, on account of the crowd, 
having missed riding on the flying horses, loudly pro- 
claim that they have been denied a pleasure that had 
been promised to them. The matrimonial sky is not 
altogether clear, for the wife (a thin, sharp-featured, 
sallow-faced woman) is, while running along by her 


and telling him, in regard to ee or other, that 
he ‘fought to know better.” 

These are some of the sights and some of the people 
that you see on a New York Sunday excursion. What 
you do not see is the car-driver who works sixteen 
hours a day; the baker who toils duriug the long 
hours of the night; the poorly paid drug clerk whose 
long and exacting service gives him no chance fora 
respite ; the honest, pure-minded working-girl who 
earns a scanty pittance for a widowed mother ; the 
broken-down old clerk, with the pale face and the 
hacking cough, obliged, in the decline of life, to work 
beyond his strength. In short, you do not see at 
Coney Island thousands of laboring people breathing 
in the fresh air of heaven, and for whom, if you should 
see them there instead of in church on a Sunday, you 
might strive to find an excuse. 


PAPERS OUT OF SIR GUY’S TRUNK. 
By Grorce HovuGaron. 
I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


URING a recent visit to London I was led, by 
reason of a commission from the New York His- 
torical Society, to visit the Library of the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain—a massive stone building with 
stately colonnade, located in Albermarle Street, just 
out of the roar of Piccadilly. 

Asa member of the New York S ciety referred to, 
I presented a letter of introduction to the librarian, 
and requested permission to examine certain books. 

He would be happy to accommodate me, but, as the 
library was not a public one, it would first be neces- 
sary to secure a formal permit from the Institution ; he 
would therefore present my letter to the Secretary, and 
at the next meeting of the Board of Managers my re- 
quest would no doubt be duly acted upon, and the 
permit granted. 

“But I am only a transient visitor, and by that time 
I shall be gone from England.” 

The librarian wes extremely sorry, but the rules of 
the institution were positive, and he was compelled to 
abide by them. — 

Here was an unlooked-for dilemma! . 

Just then the Secretary happened in, and, after an 
introduction and brief explanation, he swept aside 
rules and dilemma in a single breath by saying: ‘‘ The 
jibrary is at your service; and you are welcome to 


loves, she had ‘‘ stretched forth her hand to vice,” In 


come and go when you will, and to do as you will.” 


alone seemed to be lonely. She walked alone, ate her — 


husband’s side, talking in anything but a gentle tone, — 
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likewise impossible. 


Jury 19, 18838. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Such was my introduction to that literary treasure- 
house, the Royal Institution. 


The immediate object of my visit was to search for 
certain dates relative tc the final evacuation of New 
York by the British at the close of the Revolutionary 
War, and I told the librarian I would like first to con- 
sult the ‘*‘Carleton Papers.” Though not given to 
joking, I think he showed a slight twinkle in his eye 
when he responded in Yankee fashion by rejoining: 
‘‘ And how long did you imply that you intended re- 
maining in Eogland ?” 

The humor of this suggestiont and the reported 
failure of other members of the New York Historical 
Society who had previously essayed the same task, 
were both appreciated when I was led into an ante- 
chamber and shown the papers referred to. They 
comprised a library of fifty-six huge volumes, filled 
with manuscripts to the number of about four hun- 
dred apiece, or upward of 20,000 altogether. I must 
confess I was somewhat dismayed. It tod me a full 
afternoon to examine one volume. But I found this 
first task so appetizing that I afterward devoted ten 
days to inspecting the remainder. During this 
time I failed to discover the particular dates I was in 
search of, but proved to my satisfaction that they were 
not there to be found ; andin the course of my leisurely 
survey—during which I disturbed the dust and book- 
worms of those fifty-six volumes as had probably 
never before been done since they became volumes—I 
encountered other facts infinitely more interesting 
than any bare dates could be, and cf many of these I 
immediately made careful notes. — 

Thus it came about that for ten days I had the rare 
pleasure of acquainting myself with Sir Guy, out 
of whose trunk came the papers I am going to in- 
troduce ; of being his companion in his New York 
mansion ; of peering into his official and private cor- 
respondence ; of studying the vouchers of his expendi- 
tures, both official and personal; of acquainting my- 
self with the inquisitions of spies and refugees, and 
reports from the military and civil departments; and 
of feasting my eyes upon numerous autograph letters 
of Washington, Hancock, Franklin, Cornwallis; Lord 
North, Jobn Adams, Cadwallader Colden, General 
Greene, Robert KR. Livingston, and other celebrities 
identified with the animated period that marked the 
close of British rule in this country. 

To adequately convey to the reader the breadth of 
subjects covered by the Carleton papers is impossible. 
To reproduce, by any means, the lively impressions 
that surround the original manuscripts—where the 
yellow, hand-made paper and goose-quill hieroglyphics 
lend reality and personality to every document—is 
But as very few of the papers in 
this collection of historical relics have ever been made 
public, and as the American visitor in London will 
rarely find time or patience to disinter those still 
possessing living interest from the mass of ill-arranged 
and uncatalogued material to which I have referred, I 
trust that the few selections which I propose to pre- 
sent in this series of articles may prove of interest to 
‘many readers, even those not ordinarify attracted by 
historical sketches; the more so because Sir Guy's 
name will be in ail men’s mouths during the centennial 
celebration of the evacuation of New York, to occur 
in November of the present year, for which elaborate 
preparations are now in progress. 


I.—Who was Sir Guy? 


To appreciate the important bearing of these papers 
on the local history of New York City, it is necessary 
to recall the circumstances under which they were 
gathered, and the position of the eminent personage 
who first possessed them and whose name they now 
bear. 

Guy Carleton was an Irish officer prominently con- 
nected with the British army during the latter part of 
the last century. He was born in 1722 at Strabane, in 
the county of Tyrone ; and at the early age of twenty 
he entered the Guards, in which corps he continued ‘ 
until the year 1748, when he was made Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Seventy-second Regiment. The fact of 
his joining the army while still a youth, together with 
his subsequent active gnd open-air experience as a 
soldier, is both an explanation and sufficient excuse 
for his inelegant and almost illegible hand-writing, 
which evidently Jed him to carry on all his corre- 
spondence through an amanuensis. 

His career as a soldier was one of constant activity, 
and often of great responsibility. He served in Flan- 
ders, and was wounded at the siege of Bergen; then 
in the Seven Years’ War; and when General Wolfe 
was appointed to command the expedition against 
Quebec, upon his nomination Lieutenant-Colonel 
Carleton was honored with the most confidential post | 
in his army, that of Quarter-Master General, a posi- 
tion to which he was admirably adapted, and in 
which he gave entire satisfaction. He commanded 


the Grenadiers during that campaign, and in 1761 | 


served in the expedition against Belle-Isle, when he 
was promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General, on 
the spot where he received a wound from the enemy. 
In the next year he was advanced to the rank of 
Colonel in the army, and embarked on the Havana 
Expedition as Quarter-Master General ; and in 1766 he 
was appointed Lieutenant-Governor, and in 1768 Gov- 
ernor, of Quebec. In 1775 he wus mainly instrumental 
in repulsing the attack of the American forces upon 
Janada; and in recognition of this signal service he 
was in the following year knighted, thus becoming Sir 
Guy Carleton. 

In 1781 he was appointed the successor of Sir Henry 
Clinton as Commander-in-Chief of the British forces 
in America; and in April, 1782, he removed to New 
York City, where he remained until the time of the 
evacuaticn, at the beginning of the winter of 1783, 
when his departure marked the last act in the moment- 
ous drama of the American Revolution. 

His official title at the time of his residence in New 
York reads thus: ‘‘Guy Carleton, K.B., Knight of 
the Most Honorable Order of the Bath, General and 
Commander-in-Chief of all His Majesty’s Forces within 
the Colonies lying on the Atlantic Ocean from Nova 
Scotia to West Florida, inclusive,” etc., etc. 

After the close of the American war he was made 
Governor General of the British possessions in America 
still remaining, and was created Lord Dorchester, by 
which title he is often referred to Ly historians even 
during his residence in New York, although he did 
not actually acquire that title until 1786. In 1791 he 
returned to England and retired to private life at his 
country-seat in Berkshire, where he died on Nov. 10, 
1808, aged 86 years, still holding the positions of 
General in the Army, Colonel of the Queen’s Own 
Dragoons, and Governor of Fort Charlemont in Ireland, 
and one of the oldest and most respected veterans of 
the army. 

If.—Hisrory or THE Siz Guy Pavers. 

The Carleton papers in the Royal institution are the 
accumulations of Sir Guy’s twenty months’ residence 
in New York, and practically include his entire corre- 
spondence, both public and private, during that event- 
ful period, together with bills, reports, inquisitions, 
newspaper clippings, and memoranda of all kinds. 
Included among them are also numerous papers of an 

earlier date, which came into his ied through 
his predecesaor, Sir Henry Clinton. : 

The subsequent history of the esl seems to have 
been as follows: Three days before the final evacua- 
tion they seem to have been packed for shipment—as 
I found none bearing a date later than Nov. 22, 1783— 
and they probably accompanied him to Nova Scotia. 
From Governor Carleton the entire collection passed 
into the possession of his private secretary, Maurice 
Morgan, by whom they were presented, in 1798, to 
John Symmons, of Paddington, Eogland, and by him 
in turn, in 1804, to the Royal Lnstitution, where they 
have since been preserved, and—so far as any use 
seems to have been made of them—practically lost to 
the world. As nearly as I can estimate there must be 
between twenty and twenty-five thousand documents 
included in the collection, but those possessing most 
interest are chiefly confined to eleven volumes; namely, 
Nos. 7 B, 14, 33, 40, 41, 48, 45, 46, 48, 49, and 51; 
although scattered through the remsining volumes 
are occasional papers also well worthy of preservation, 
some of which will be utilized in this series of articles, 
Before proceeding further, however, in their examina- 
tion, I will endeavor to draw pen-and-ink sketches of 
Sir Guy and of his New York home and life, after- 
ward reproducing some of the more striking of the 
unique papers alluded to, which found their way into 
his trunk at the time of the evacuation. 


ENGLISH FOX-HUNTING. 


By Margaret Crossy. 

LL through the hunting season the meets of the 
Ledbury and Coventry fox-hounds add another 
delight to Malvern life. Who cares for fox-hunting, 
technically speaking? Analyze it, and it is both puerile 
and cruel. Well enough for the dogs who do the 
finding, chasing, and killing of the fox, but beneath 
the dignity of human beings! But all that fox-hunting 
means. Who can help loving it? The easy ride in 
the crisp early morning, on one day that I remember, 
through the hedged ‘anes, past stone cottages, thatched 
and ivy-grown, where poverty is picturesque; on by 
an old church with a Gothic almshouse near by, and 
tidy old men hobbling about, so comfortably housed 
that you envy them—until the meadow where the meet 
is held is reached. There the grass is green and dotted 
with clumps of yellow gorse even in midwinter. The 
scarlet coats of the riders, the noble horses and dogs, 
are all vividly picturesque. Then comes the “find” in 
the hullow below the field, and, with blowing of horns 
and baying of hounds, the ‘‘start.” Englishmen have 
been called ‘‘ half-baked ;” it is equally true that some 
of them are half-tamed, If the run is a good one, all 


the reckless force that has been pent up in the well, 
regulated country-houses bas full sway. They ride 
madly, clattering down the furrows of a plowed 
field, slanting at a startling angle, Jeaping high stone 
walls up hill, daunted by nothing. Hunting is a safety- 
valve for a certain kind of Englishman. He would be 
&@ rougher and less amiable being without it. 

My horse, on the day that I speak of, was recom- 
mended to me as an excellent hunter. He was a tre- 
mendous creature, with a rapid, easy gait, and as_ 
sure-footed as a chamois; but I soon discovered his 
disadvantages. He was blind in one eye, and when 
we left the hard road and his hoofs touched the turf 
he became almost unmanageable. One warniug was 
dropped by some one in the field: ‘* Be careful not to 
let that horse take his head. He ran with some one 
the other day from Malvern to Worcester.” After the 
run had once begun my fears disappeared. There was 
something in the sure-footed strength of the creature 
that inspired confidence. I suppose he took his head ; 
at least he took me where he pleased. It was Jike the 
sensation of coasting down a steep, icy hill on a 
‘*double runner.” There was the same tremor of ex- 
pectation, the resigning of one’s self to any fate—the 
same supreme enjoyment cf the flying motion. 

One curious feature of a fox-hunt is the sudden soli- 
tude you sometimes find yourself in. At one moment 
I was riding close to my own party and fully a dozen 
Others; at the next my horse swerved in one direction 
and stopped short, while they dashed on in another. 
Neither force nor pressure could induce the eccentric 
animal to move. From the distance came the sound 
of flying hoofs and the whipper-in shouting to the 
doge; then all was silence. Before there was time to 
realize the ludicrous solitude some one rode up to me. 
I was confronted by the typical fox-hunting parson. 
He was a stout man, gasping for breath ; his face was 
flusbed with excitement and exercise; the bow of his 
white cravat was twisted around under one ear, 
and his broad-brimmed felt hat was crammed on the 
back of his head. ‘‘ Where are they?” he gasped. I 
told him that I did not know. 

He sighed, ‘It was one of the best runs of the 
season, and I’ve lost it.” 

We rode ‘on together in the direction from whence 
came occasional sounds. At last we fell in with my 
party, and rode home at a leisurely pace. It was the 
last of my horse’s exploits for that day. I respected 
his powers, and that was apparently all that he desired. 

In an old number of ‘‘ Punch” there is a certain at- 
tractive picture called ‘* The best part of a day’s hunt- 
ing.” «Mr. Pusich himself sits in an arm chair before 
the fire with hig newspaper in his hand. His feet 
simmer delightfully in a tub of hot water, and, if I 
remember rightly, his tumbler of hot brandy and water 
stands at his elbow, ready for him when he shall feel 
inclined to sip it. In his face there lingers the remem- 
brance of the day of fresh air and invigorating exercise. 
But, plainer still, we see his content in the material 
comfort surrounding him—the paysical rest and 
warmth of his whole being. Still, there is a spiritual 
and mental effect also; for how clearly- and truly the 
mind works after such a day! 

Not only in Malvern but in all the country about 
it everything ugly and giaring is hidden from 
sight. Time and nature have done it between them. 
How ragged American roads are at theiredges! How 
the straggling grass pushes its way to the roadside, 
only to be trodden into the dust! Your eyes may rest 
on all the glory of mountain and lake, and at the next 
turn of the road they are assaulted by a square frame 
house painted white, with neither trees nor grass near 
it to break its hideousness; the earth before the door 
ornamented with arabesques of clam shells, the only 
available decoration. It is the want of continuity and 
finish of beauty that destroys a drive on many a New 
Enogland road. We are told that poverty in England 
is as wretched and more hopeless than elsewhere; but 
at least ite exterior is beautiful, and the Eaglish peas- 
ant has not-to do battle with ugliness. The ivy covers. 
his whitewashed cottage without even an invitation. 
His thatched roof turns a soft dun color after a few 
rains. In his garden the flowers grow in a profusion 
that in itself is aluxury. Everything is set in a back. 
ground of deep green, inexpressibly soothing. 

The drives about Malvern have an advantage over 
those near Leamington and Warwick. There one can 
scarcely rid one’s self of the feeling that one is driving 
through a park so large that one can never get out of 
the grounds. There are roads near Malvern that 
breathe the true wild spirit of the country. Takea 
day in early summer and follow the Leigh-Sinton road 
until it leads into a green hollow, where the hedge- 
rows run wild, the vines throw out long —— and 
the flowers are everywhere. 

** Such life there through such length of hours ; 
Such miracles performed in play ; 


Such primal naked forms of ficwers, 
Such letting nature have her way.’’- 


The Rhydd Ferry over the Severn was a bit of 
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‘ slowly propelled the raft toward us. 
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mythology, living a lonely, trembling life far out of 
its own time. Just at twilight, one day, we stood by 
the Severn, looking at the narrow, sluggish stream and 
over to the quiet meadows beyond. The road led to 
the edge of the bank and continued on the other side ; 
but there was no bridge. The impossible tempted us 
with a subtle charm. Further down the stream was 
an old man on sraft. As we waited, he saw us and 
Silently we 
stepped on it; silently our Charon accepted our fare, 
and ferried us over this modern Styx. No ripples broke 
the surface of the black water as we glided over it 
with our white-haired guide. The unknown meadows 
lay calm and still in the evening light as we touched 
the shore of the silent land. O hurrying spirit of the 


- Modern! stand restfully a moment before this ghost of 
the past. 


SOME RECENT BEECHERISMS, 


ET me love The Christian Union well enough to give 

its readers a hitanda bumor or two not stereotyped, 
I think, in Mr. Beecher’s ‘‘ Uses of Luxury and Beauty.” 
This university suburb (largely Methodist) of Chicago, 
gave him a large, alert, thoughtful house last vight, 
but one afllicted with the chronic coldness of an Evans- 
ton audience. It was early pleased, and the sound 
ofsuppressed merriment among the pews now and then 
spoke approval ; but there was no open applause. From 
a front sitting I could see that even he, the incompar- 
able, felt a little nettled at this failure on the part of 
the audience. Having had a winter of occasions to 
know that it takes the popular ‘‘ Amen!” to get the 
best out of a speaker, I tried once ortwice to lead a gen- 
eral echo; but the multitude didn’t, as the boys put it, 
‘catch on.” Mr. Beecher perspired, and labored on 
through keen trust and grander climax, while other 
men settled back like mules in the breeching. Finally, 
however, near the clo3e, an irresistible crack from the 
lash of the master tingled through the audience, and 
an apology for applause followed. With a surface look 
of surprise he halted, and in solemn tone uttered 
this rebuke: ‘* Better late than never, gentlemen.” 
‘‘Gentleman” both saw and felt that point, and 
answered with rounds of palm reward, till the hand 
of Plymouth Pulpit waved and its voice declared, 
‘* That will do.” There was no further trouble. 

Here is his comparison of some tribes in America as 
to their economy: ‘‘The Yankee is said to be pretty 
close, but the German will live on what the Yankee 
throws away ; and the Jew will live on what the Ger- 
man throws away; and the Chinaman will live on 
what the Jew throws away. And that is the trouble 
with Jobn Chinaman in this countsy; if he had 
‘chawed’ tobacco, and drunk whisky, and voted the 
Democratic ticket, he’d have been all right.” 

In explaining that the comparison ‘‘easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God” does not 
retain the force it had in the time and place of its first 
utterance, when every rich man was a rascal, he 
added, without loss of reverence, ‘‘And I think it is 
about the grimmest piece of humor in that good old 
Book—the picture of the. disciples standing around 
amazed, and asking, mournfully, ‘Lord, who then can 
be saved?’ as if there had been danger of any of the 
disciples being kept out by that test!” 

Referring to his own early lack of ‘‘luxury and 
beauty,” Mr. Beecher told us: ‘‘I never saw a picture 


in New England till I was twenty-three—and then I 
sew it in Cincinnati.” And when, at the close, he 
parted the group that pressed about him, stepped 
forward and reached both hands down to clasp a child 
of six, saying, with asmile, ‘‘ How do you do, my little 
man?” I thought there stood revealed one of the 
disciples whom Jesus loves. J. C. AMBROSE. 
Evanston, Ill. 


At the dinner given to Mr. Henry Irving, the distin- 
guished actor, in London, not long since, Mr. Lowell 
made one of his happiest speeches and told two cap- 
ital stories. The last clergyman in New England to 
doff the wig, he said, wore it until it became so 
conspicuous that the Doctor decided that he would have 
to giveitup. Shortly after he met one of his parish- 
ioners, an old lady, who, lamenting the fact, added, 


’ ** Ah, my dear Doctor, I have always listened to your 


sermons with the greatest edification and comfort ; but 
now that the wig is gone, all is gone.” Expounding 
wittily the characteristics of an after-dinner speech, the 
poet-minister told the story of a Methodist preacher 
who was explaining at a camp meeting the miracle 
recorded in Joshua. He began: ‘* My hearers, there 
are three motions of the sun; the first is the straight- 
forward or direct motion of the sun; the second is 
the retrograde or backward motion of the sun, and 
the third is the motion mentioned in our text—the 
sun stood atil].” ‘‘ Now,” added Mr. Lowell, ‘I do 
not know whether you see the application of that story 
,to after-dinner oratory. I hope you do. The after- 
{dinner orator at first begins and goes straight forward 
—that is the straightforward motionof the sun. Next 
he goes back and begins to repeat himself a little, 
and that is the retrogade motion, or the backward 
motion of the sun; and‘at last he has the good sense 
to bring himseif to an end, and that is the motion 
mentioned in our t2xt of the sun standing still.” 


Sunday Afternoon. 


THE HEAVEN ABOVE OUR THOUGHT. 


By Henry Warp BEEOHER. 


S there a devil? As that word strikes your ear, No. 

‘We have derived a hideous phantasy from the old 
days of ignorance, and from corrupt theology and 
mythology ; and that word ‘‘Satan,” or devil,” con- 
veys to us the idea of an unnatural monster that has 
no existence either in the spiritual kingdom or in the 
temporal. ‘‘Do you believe in a devil?” Ido; but 
in that ineffable, undescribed, indescribable, and subtle 


often spoke, but which they never defined. No por- 
traiture of the devil from the lips of the Master or of 
the Apostles exists; but that there is an unseen spirit 
of evil working was believed by them. We know not 
but it is comely in aspect; but we believe that it is mis- 
chievous. We know nothing about it except that it is 
a spiritual intelligence that works against goodness. 

The poison days of the year are the brightest—those 
beautiful autumnal days in which the plague and the 
malaria strike down whole communities; those glo- 
rious days whose sunlight shines through the vapors, 
and takes on all hues of richness; days when no man 
can see cloud, or mist, or miasm, or danger, but when 
the air is full of poison, and you breathe it. So there 
is a spiritual miasm; there is a baleful tendency in the 
universe. Where? What is it? Our knowledge on 
this point is very, very imperfect. There is almost no 
light of revelation thrown upon the world just beyond 
—upon the spirit world. The moment we come to the 
borders of life and look over, it is allimagination. But 
that the land beyond is a land of victory we know. 
That itis aland of joy we know. It is a land that is 
largely described by negatives. It is a land where no 
sun rises or sets. It is a land where there are no out- 
ward forms of worship. It is a land where there is no 
temple, where the Lord God is the temple. It is a 
land where there is no sickness, no sorrow, no tempta- 
tion, no sin. But what is there in that land? What 
is affirmative about it? How little does any one know 
in that direction ! 

We carry our children to the border of the heavenly 

land, and angels take them out of our hands and bear 
them aloft. Are they children still? Nota word. Do 
they grow? Not a word. Is there an angel band 
that cares for them? Not a word. Kespecting the 
greatest concerns of the human soul there is no 
response to our questionings. The thoughts that 
spring from sentiments the most profound search in 
vain for any knowledge of the invisible land that shall 
be definite, and can be reduced to scientific forms. 
And yet, while the world is rolling through this great 
mysterious round, we believe that in the other, tke 
upper, the all-round life there are existences, powers, 
all manner of effluences ; but how little we know about 
them! It is often a question in my mind (and once it 
was a question which caused me great distress), 
‘* Why have we not been taught these things?” I do 
not know why; but I can imagine some reasons. 
I have a little grandchild about two years old at 
home; and [ should like any one to go there and 
teach that child what honoris. It can learn what a 
horse is, what a dog is, what a chicken is, what a bird 
is; but I would like anybody, however wise and ex- 
pert he may be, to infuse into that child’s mind a con- 
ception of honor. You may utter the word honor in 
his hearing, but it conveys no meaning to his under- 
standing. I should like any man to inspire my 
gracious dog (a very noble fellow indeed he is) with 
patriotism. Patriotism is a very obvious and simple 
thing; there is not a child that does not know all 
about it; but you cannot teach ittoadog. The dog 
understands the difference between a beggar and a 
gentleman very quickly, and he understands ihe dif- 
ference between one dog and another very quickly ; 
but the moment you rise into the lowest spheres of 
intelligence which exist among human beings you 
cannot teach him anything. The universe lies in 
sections, as it were, on different levels; and the differ- 
ence between one and another is so great that the 
under cannot understand the upper until it rises up to 
it step by step, by hints, negatives, pictures, sugges- 
tions, parables. 

Hence, then, we can get some glimpse of an under- 
standing that the other life, the spiritual life, is so 
much larger than the flesh-bound physical life that it 
must of necessity be so utterly different from it that it 
is very possible that we cannot learn it except by going 
into it; and we can understand how wise it was that 
the truth should have been held aloof, and that no 
attempt should have been made to explain it to us. 
The things that we can understand are gathered up, 
both negatives and affirmatives. The absence of 
mischief-causing influences, and the presence of joy- 
causing influences—these are pictures which are drawn 


of the future blessed state; and they answer our 


influence of which Christ, and his disciples after him, 


necessity here ; they are a source of comfort and grati 
fication to us in this world ; but you cannot make that 
state definite. You cannot localize it. You cannot 
tell what the spirit life is. 


swept away by the besom of death except three. 


est of these is love.” 

You have got hold of at least three letters of the 
alphabet of the future state. Those elements in us 
will be the same on the other side that they are on this 
side. Our schemes, our philosophies, our theologies, 
our social arrangements, belong to this life, and will 
stay in this life; but the elements of the other life will 
be as transcendently above and.superior to these as 
the emancipaied soul may be supposed to be above and 
superior to the body that localizes and anchors us 
here. 


THE READING OF THE LAW:: 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE scene which has been selected for our study 
to-day has been so admirably described by Dr. 
Cunningham Geikie* that I make no apology for trans- 
ferring his graphic description to this column instead 
of attempting one of my own: 

‘‘God had commanded through Moses that the tribes 
should, as soon as practicable, assemble at Shechem, 
in the center of the land, to renew their allegiance to 
him and to hear once more the proclamation of the 
conditions on which he gave them the country. Ac- 
cordingly, all the nation, including the women and 
chiidren, and even the multitude of other races which 


stupendous pilgrimage from the banks of the Jordan 
at Gilgal to the valley between Mounts Ebal and Geri- 
zim, in the midland hills. It was a spot sacred in the 
history of Isracl, for there Abraham and Jacob had in 
turn pitched their tents, and there the latter had 
bought the field in which they were to bury the 
mummy of Joseph, as he had commanded their fore- 
fathers hundreds of years before. The well that Jacob 
had dug was also before their eyes, and the oak be- 
neath which he had buried the idolatrous images and 
ear-rings of his encampment. The valley itself, per- 
haps the most beautiful spot in Palestine, was worthy 
of the great national act they had assembled to per- 
form. Running north and south, with a width of 
from a quarter to half a mile, it is hemmed in between 
the twin mountains Ebal and Gerizim, the summits of 
which are two miles apartin aline. Bright rivulets, 
fed, as the natives say, by no fewer than eighty 
springs, run down the slopes and sparkle over the 
suony glen; gardens musical with many birds sur- 
round the walls of Wablus, the modern representative 
of Shechem, which nestles close under the shadow of 
Gerizim ; figs, walnuts, mulberries, oranges, lemons, 
pomegranates, vines, and plums filling the scene with 
rich luxuriance, the more striking by its vivid con- 
trast with the barren, stony mountains around. Geri- 
zim, On the south side of the valjey, towers 1,000 feet 
above it in a huge dome of chalk hollowed into many 
caves at its foot, and surmounted by dark-blue lime- 
stone, rising in ledges and shelves to the summit, 
Ebal, on the north side, rises in a gentler slope of 
steel-blue rock, with precipitous cliffs atop, 200 feet 
higher than Gerizim; its north side, like that of the 
other hill, rich in springs from the dip of the strata; 
but its south side, even when richly covered with corn 
in summer, dependent on rain and irrigation for its 
fertility. Thousands of flowers of every color spring- 
ing up amongst the grass, in the valley itself 
and on the slopes, in the meadows and on the 
open ground, make the spot still more d-lightful. 
Wherever water reaches, either naturally or vtherwise, 
it is paradise ; but above that limit the barrenness is 
well-nigh ggg Yet it is a wondrous valley in 
the thirsty East. 

“Having selected huge stones and made them 
smooth with a coating of plaster, Joshua caused an 
abstract of the law to be inscribed on them, and then 
set them up on Mount Ebal. An altar of unhewn 
stones was next raised close by them, that their erec- 
tion might be consecrated by burnt sacrifices and 
peace-offerings. The tribes @hich had sprung from 
the lawful wives of Jacob then took up their place on 
Mount Ebal, while those descended from the hand- 
maids of Leah and Rachel, with Reuben, stood on the 
slopes of Mount Gerizim ; the priests, with the Ark, 
occupying the valley between the two hills, surrounded 
by the elders, officers, and judges of the nation. The 
whole law as given by Moses was now read aloud to 
the vast multitude—those on Mount Ebal responding 
with a loud Amen to the rehearsal of the curses for 
disobedience, and those on Mount Gerizim similarly to 
the recital of the blessings for obedience. Such ascene, 


‘ International Sanday-school Lesson for July 29, :863.—Joshua 


vill, 30-35. 
* “ Hours with the Bible,” Lecture xili, 


Paul himself says that everything on earth will be 


** Verily now abideth faith, hope, love, these three ; and the great- 


had come up with them from Egypt, were led on a 
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transacted about twelve hundred years before the first 
Punic war, and one thousand years before Socrates, is 
unique in the history of the world, for when did any 
other nation thus pledge itself to a high religious life as 
the recognized condition of its prosperity? Even the 
curses pronounced are peculiar to Israel; for they are 
directed not only against idolatry, but against disobedi- 
ence to parents, inhumanity to the blind, to strangers, 
widows, or orphans, or the removal of the landmarks of 
a neighbor. Modern legislation is slowly striving to- 
ward a standard so generous, pure, and lofty.” 

With this description, I content myself with a very 
brief suggestion of the practical lessons it conveys to 
us in Our Own time and for our own life. 

1. God is a law-giver. The theologians of the past 
century placed perhaps too great an emphasis on this 
fact; we are therefore in danger of placing too little 
emphasis upon it. Law is the essential condition of 
well-being ; lawlessness is disintegration and death. 
Obedience may not be the highest virtue, but it is the 
first virtue. Obedience to law is the first condition of 
a righteous childhood ;' of good citizenship;? of ac- 
ceptance with God.* We are to obey his law not be- 
cause we like it, not because we see it is for our inter- 


_ est to do 80; not prompted by hope nor impelled by 


fear, but because it is his law and we are his children. 
Liberty is not lawlessnsss ; it is such sincere, simple, 
genuine, habitual, native obedience to law that law 
has ceased to be a statute without, to which by force 
of will we conform, and has become a nature within, 
from which without conscious effort our life proceeds. 

This is the liberty to which,we are called by the 


- gospel; the liberty of the Psalmist, to whom God’s 


law was not a regulation imposed from without, but a 
life developed from within. ‘‘The law of the Lord is 
perfect, converting the soul; the statues of the Lord 
are right, rejoicing the heart; the commandment of 
the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes.” 

2. The law for us is asimple though a profound and 
It is all comprised in one word— 
‘‘love.” Confucius left the laws he prescribed for the 
government of mankind in a system so voluminous 
that it constitutes the life-study of the learned class in 
China. God put all the fundamental laws for the gov- 
ernment of his people on two pieces of stone, such that 
Moses could carry them down the pathless steeps 
of Sinai one under each arm; and Christ condensed 
these ‘‘ten words” into one word—‘“ love.” Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
sou], and strength; and thy neighbor as thyself: this 
is the law we are to repeat at our Shechem, and, in 


the words of the Book of Common Prayer, are to 


‘*engrave on our hearts.” 

3. Israel signalized its entrance on the promised 
land by a solemn rededication to a life of obedience 
to the law of God. The religion of obedience is 
the foundation of national well-being. This was the 
foundation which Alfred the Great laid, on which 
England was buiit. This was the foundation which 
the Puritan fathers in New England laid, on which 
America was built. For want of this foundation 
the French Republic perished before its founders had 
died. Let it be ours to see that our country does not 
beeome removed from its foundation, that our State 
without a Church does not become a State without the 
religion of obedience and allegiance to God. : 

_4. A purpose and pledge of obedience to God’s law is 
the true and only safe inauguration of every work and 
every life: the nation, the family, the individual. If 
in your time you have never recited Gou’s law of love 
and pledged yourself to obedience toit, do so now. If 
you never have done this as an individual, doit to-day. 
Shechem is long since reached by you. Build your 
altar; read God’s law; dedicate yourself and yours to 
obedience. 

5. The altar and the stones with the law upon them 
went together. Neither prayer without obedience nor 
obedience without prayer is religion; but prayer and 
obedience. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE TWO WAYS8.—JosuHua viii., 30-35. 
By Emity HuntTINGTon MILLER. 


HEN God put the very first man and woman 

into the Garden of Eden he set before them 
two ways—the way of obedience and happiness, the 
way of disobedience and sorrow—and told them they 
must choose between them. 

They chose the way of disobedience: they did not 
want sorrow and trouble; they thought they could in 
some way escape it, but they could not. God has set 
trouble in the way of disobedience on purpose to keep 
people from choosing it. 

This choosing did not stop with Adam and Eve. 


1 Children, obey your parents in the Lord; for thie is right.”— 
Ephes. vi., 1. . 

2** Submit yourself to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
sake.’’—1 Peter ii., 13. 

®** To obey is better than sacrifice.”—1 Sam. xv.,22. ‘“‘df ve keep 
my commandments, ye shall abide in my love.’’—Jehn xv., 10, 


Cain had to choose, and Abel, and Abraham, and 
Moses, and even our Lerd Jesus Christ. He chose his 
Father’s will instead of his own will, and he humbled 
himself, and became obedient in all things, for our ex- 
ample. 

The people of Israel were always choosing the wrong 
way. Moses knew this, and the last thing he did for 
them before he died was to plan one more lesson to 
make them remember that the way of obedience was 
a blessed way, and the way of disobedience full of 
trouble. So he told Joshua that when they reached 
the good land to which God was leading them, all the 
people, men, women, and little children, should come 
together in one place, and listen while the priests re- 
peated to them ail the blessings which would follow 
them if they obeyed the commandments of the Lord, 
and all the punishments which would come upon them 
if they disobeyed. Joshua did exactly as Moses had 
commanded. As soon as the people came to the deep 
valley between the two mountains, Ebal and Gerizim, 
he gathered them all together along the slopes on each 
side to listen once more to God’s law. One company 
of the priests stood on one side, on Mount Gerizim, and 
read the blessings which should follow obedience, and 
another company, on Mount Ebal, on the other side of 
the valley, read all the punishment for disobedience. 
In the narrow valley the people could hear all the 
words that were spoken. One company of priests 
would say : 

‘*If thou shalt hearken diligently unto the voice of the 
the Lord thy God, to observe and to do all his com- 
mandments, blessed shalt thou be when thou comest 
in, and blessed shalt thou be when thou goest out. 
The Lord shall open unto thee all his good treasures, 
the heaven to give the rain unto thy land in his 
season, and to bless all the work of thine hand.” 

And then the company on the other mountain would 
say: 
‘* But if thou wilt not hearken unto the voice of the 
Lord thy God, to observe to do all his command- 
ments, cursed shalt thou be when thou comest in, and 
cursed shalt thou be when thou goest out. The Lord 
shall send upon thee cursing, vexation, and rebuke in 
all that thou settest thine hand unto for to do, and 
thou shalt not prosper in thy ways.” 

So tbe priests went on until the people had heard all 
the words of the law. Joshua did notleave out one. 
And then, that they might never forget the two ways, 
he built on Mount Ebal an altar of great stones, and 
covered the sides with a thick, smooth cement like 
mortar. And on this smooth mortar he wrote the 
words of the law, all the blessings and all the cursings. 
The mortar would in a little while grow as hard as the 
stone itself, so there would be a book of stone where 
God’2 words could be read. These commandments 
were written in three places: in the bcox of the law 
from which Joshua read them so that the people could 
hear them; on the sides of the altar, the book of stone, 
where they could see them ; and in their hearts, where 
they could always remember them and think about 
them ; for Moses bad made the people learn them, and 
commanded them to teach them to their children. 

How strange it seems that they ever could forget 
them, or say in their hearts, ‘‘I shall have peace 
though I walk in my own way.” Yet every time we 
choose the way of disobedience we are following 
their example. We are walking every day in one of 
the two ways, obedience or disobedience—our way, or 
God’s way. And we forget that the words which were 
written on that altar are just as true to-day as they 
were when they were spoken to the people of Israel. 
They always will be true to every person in the world. 
The way of obedience is the way of peace, and glad- 
ness, and prosperity ; the way of disobedience is the 
wey of trouble, and sorrow, and punishment. God 
sets both ways before us, and says to us, ‘‘ Choose ;” 
but in our hearts his good Spirit whispers all the time, 
if we will only listen, ‘‘ 7/¢s is the way; walk ye in it.” 


And Jesus says, ‘‘] am the way ;” so if we follow him 


we shall walk safely. 


AN EXPERIENCE OF THE REV. SOLON 
MCPHERSON’S. 
By Evgeanor A. 


HE Rev. Solon McPherson’s first parish was a 
Western one. It was not on the very outposts of 
civilization. The Methodists and Baptists had already 
broken ground, and the first Congregational church 
had been organized and got into working order before 
he had been instalied as its pastor. Smitaville, as the 
town was called, was the center of an’agricultural dis- 
trict, and Mr. McPherson saw plainly enough that the 
hard-working farmers and store-keepers of his parish 
had no need of critical theological disquisitions ; but, 
being a Scotchman, it is needless to say that he loved 
an argument, and it was not without a sigh that he 
put aside various theological swords, catapults, and 
javelins which he had selected from the Andover 
armory, in the use of which he was well trained, and 


took instead his shepherd’s sling filled with a few 
small stones from a neighboring brook, as likely to do 
more effectual service in the fight in which he was 
engaged than more ponderous weapons. 


Under these circumstances it was with great satis- _ 
faction that he made the acquaintance of a gentleman 


named Shauffer, a German by birth and education, a 
profound scholar, and a lawyer by profession. Mr. 
McPherson had not conversed with this gentleman 
very long before he discovered that he possessed pro- 
nounced materialistic views, and that he was ready to 
do battle for them on every occasion. Here, then, was 
a ‘‘foeman worthy of his steel,” and his heart 
burned for the onslaught. The lawyer was starving 
for intellectual companionship as well as the minister. 
Thus they naturally gravitated toward each other, and 
the more intimately they became acquainted the more 
they saw in each other to respect and admire. (a the 
minister’s part the feeling of regard was strengthened 
by his ardent desire to lead this brilliant spirit to a 
knowledge of tne truth as it is in Jesus; and many a 
strong argument did he produce for the accomplish- 
ment of ,his cherished purpose; but when German 
metaphysics meets Scotch logic then comes the ‘‘ tug 
of war” indeed; and fora long time he made little 
headway. 

Mrs. Solon was consulted, and the case was dis- 
cussed at the breakfast table in all its bearings. New 
points were made—‘‘ in case I should; meet Shauffer 
to-day”-—and Shauffer was remembered at family pray- 
ers, and doubtless at many another time besides, to the 
Father who heareth as well as seeth in secret. 

At last Shauffer seemed to give a little. Lle ad- 
mitted that the philosopby of the plan of salvation 
was excellent; that it seemed to be the only plan at 
all adequate for the regeneration of man. He owned 
to admiring greatly the character of Christ as depicted 
in the gospels; he acknowledged the sinfulness of 
sin; he deplored the fact that he himself was en- 
thralled byit; at.last he frankly and sincerely said that 
he wished he was a Christian, he would like to become 
one, but—hecouldn’t. And there he stuck. It was as 
hard for him to be born again as it was for Nicodemus 
of old. Mr. McPherson went over the ground once 
more, forging his evidences, link by link, and Shauffer 
admitted it all; he was convinced, but it was of no 
use. There was one thing which the minister could 
not show him with all his knowledge, and that was 
how to become as a little child, and thus to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. At length the minister wrote 
a sermon, and into that sermen he put all his strength. 
The premises were incontrovertible, the conclusions 
inevitable ; it was thoughtful, scholarly, logical, and 
very earnest. He showed it to his wife and asked her 
if she could suggest any changes, and she replied 
‘‘No;” that she thought he had covered the ground 
very thoroughly. ‘‘I think so,” said the minister in a 
gratified tone. ‘‘I don’t see how he can resist any 
longer. It seems to me that this sermon ought to 
convince him.” 

S> he ascertained that Shauffer would be at church 
on the following Sabbath; and when that day arrived 
he put the precious sermon in his pocket—being care- 
ful to provide another in case Shauffer should by 
some accident fail to.come—and walked hopefully 
over to church, and into the pulpit; he dropped his 
head for a moment, as was his custom, upon his hand ; 
when he lifted it he glanced around the audience for 
Shauffer; he was there. With a sigh of relief he took 
out the sermon, and, opening the Bible, he placed it 
between the leaves. Just as he did so he glanced up 
and saw Father Ranney entering the door, and of 
course the old gentleman walked straight up into the 
pulpit. The minister afterward confided to his wife 
that he hadn’t felt so unregenerate in years as he did 
while Father Kanney was walking upthe middle aisle. 

And who was Father Ranney? Why, he was the 
agent for the American Bible Society, and he had 
come to make his annual appewl to the churches of 
Smithville for funds to carry on that noble work. 

The minister met him at the top of the pulpit stairs. 
‘*Why, Father Ranney,” said he, ‘‘I didn’t expect you 
to-day.” 

‘* Didn’t you get my letter?” asked Father Ranney, 
shaking hands cordially. 

‘*Why, no,” responded the minister; ‘‘ and the fact 
is, I can’t let you have my pulpit this morning very 
well "—blushing with vexation and embarrassment. 
‘*Can’t you go to Brother Gould’s this morning?” 
(Brother Gould was the Baptist minister.) ‘‘ I’ve got 
a special sermon to preach. You can come here either 
this afternoon or evening.” 

‘* Engaged to Brother Gould for this afternoon.” 

‘* Well, then, go to the Methodists,” pleaded the 
minister in an agonized whisper. 

‘*Going there this evening,” said Father Rinney. 
‘*Now, see here, my young brother,” continued he, 
‘what is your sermon compared to the cause which I 
represent ?” | 

You see, Father Ranney had handled young min- 
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isters before in his time, and though he was usually 
very patient with their aspiring flights, when he bad 
business on hand he made short work of the fledg- 
lings; and there was really nothing for Mr. McPherson 
to do but to sink back on the sofa and bear it. 

Father Ranney was not an educated man; he made 
frequent slips both in his grammar and pronunciation. 
He prosed, and he harangued, and he pounded the 
pulpit cushion ; he did not concern himself in the least 
about the correctness of his logic; but he had a heart 
of gold and the soul of a saint. But what would that 
avail to Shauffer, who was listening, and who doubtless 
marked every eccentricity ? 

‘All my work for nothing,” inwardly moaned the 
minister, as he gazed gloomily at the back of Father 
Ranney’s well-worn black broadcloth coat while that 
gentleman preached and pounded with more than his 
usual Jength and vigor, his mind’s eye fixed on an 
overflowing contribution-basket, which was the goal 
for which he simed. 

At last it was over; the baskets were passed with 
satisfactory results, the hymn was sung, the benedic. 
tion pronounced, and the two gentlemen descended 
from the pulpit. They found Mr. Shauffer waiting 
forthem. There was a strange light in his eyes, and 
he held out his hard eagerly. ‘‘ McPherson,” seid he, 
*‘T have found the Lord. Your God is my God. This 
gentleman,” turning to Father Ranney, ‘‘ pointed the 
way when he said, ‘ Lord, I believe; help thou mine 
unbelief.’ ” 

With thankful hearts they walked down the sunny 
street, and, entering the minister’s study, they knelt in 
prayer. 

** Mary,” said the minister that night to his wife, *‘! 
realize now what I was doing. I was trying to dictate 
to Almighty God in my poor worldly wisdom the way 
in which that conversion should be accomplished, and 
he has turned all my knowledge into foolishness ; and 
thanks be to him that he dia so! I think,” he added 
humbly, ‘‘ that I have learned a lesson.” 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth,” said Mary, 
softly, ‘*‘ and men hear the sound thereof, but can 
not tell whence it cometh, or whither it goeth. So is 


every one that is born of the Spirit.” 


: The Home. 


OUR BEST FRIENDS. 
By Mrs. C. F. Wivper. 


OMEN are intricate machines, and require the 

best of treatment to secure the maximum of 
power and of pleasure. We live in this age, hy the 
crowding of our lives, more years than did Methuse- 
lah, Seth, or Enos. We drive ourselves with whip and 
spur, and think we are ‘‘ wasting precicus time” if 
even for one minute we sit with folded hands and idle 
minds. When we awake in the morning, after our 
first emotion of gratitude to Him who has spared us to 
our family, we begin to plan for the comfort of that 
family. 

With many a wife and mother, to think of self would 
seem almost a sin—certainly if any one else needed 
her thoughts. She commences the week—the day of 
rest—with double duties, for the children must be 
twice dressed where once would ordinarily suffice. 

The husband, who on other days cares for himself, 
becomes this day as helpless as the children. He has 
to be taught for the thousandth time where his clean 
garments are kept, that the brushes are in their usual 
places, and his slippers are in the same place in 
which he has found them since the day they began 
housekeeping together. A woman attends the church 
service of the Sabbath with the hope that it will prove 
to her to be a rest and a benediction, but as it is 
usually sandwiched between the getting her family to 
church and the getting them home again, the hope 
proves a delusion. 

Ono Monday—who does not know the life of the 
average home-keeper on the unromantic Monday 
—the day when the seven days’ smirch gets its 
weekly purifying! How different is Tuesday or 
Wednesday in the crowding of duties of home, of 
church, of society, each duty crowding upon the heels 
of its predecessor! We press on, week after week, 
year after year, until at last the wheels of life turn 
wearily. The duties—what we call duties—must not 
be laid aside, but tonics must be taken; the strength 
¢must come, the work must be done. Quinine or iron 
in some or all of its forms are chosen, but they have 
too much reaction. Woman does not seem to think 
that for herself there may be tonics wLich the physician 
or the druggist has not prescribed. They seem igno- 
rant of the fact that there are tonics which have no 
reaction. The flame of life burns too fast in pure 
oxygen, and Nature has tempered the air with nitro- 
gen. The intelligent man, to keep his health, varies 
his food, his pleasures,.his labor; but woman, for her- 
self, seldom thinks of doing this. Woman goes the 


round of her treadmill life, not allowing the wheel to 
stop for » moment even when she js on the ascent, 
that she may at once rest and look off and out, so that 
ehe might go down and begin over again with calmer 
nerves and less weary frame. Is it a marvel that we 
so often hear women say, ‘‘I am a)l worn out”? What 
machinery of which we know anything would not 
wear out in half its legitimate time if constantly kept 
running at the high pressure rate we goad ourselves to 
reach ? 

Is there any road of life where woman may walk 
with ease and comfort day by day? Is there a cordial 
of which she may drink and find her days less weary 
and her nights more restful ? 

We have found that most of our tonios and pleasures 
exhaust the strength they pretend to supply. But we 
have also found two or three that are perfectly safe to 
use, and we have one which we would (like Mark 
Twain) recommend with credentials from the wisest 
and best persons of all the world, as ‘‘ Woman’s Best 
Friend ”—‘‘the safest and most exhilarating tonic in 
the land "—‘‘ with the least harmful consequences ”— 
and this is, Books. } 

This elixir is within the reach of all, can be taken at 
will, is pleasant to the taste, can be used in homeo- 
pathic or allopathic doses. Our books never fail to re- 
spond to the mood we are in. They never bore us 
with their tales of woe. Their never excite our envy 
with their fine surroundings or superior opportunities. 
They never hurt our feelings, no matter how sick and 
sore is the heart when we yo to them. They never 
leave us until we are ready to send them away, and 
they never intrude upon our company when we like 
best to be let alone. After we have been in their com- 
pany we do not have to worry lest we have said some- 
thing unpleasant or uncharitable, nor blush in their 
absence at our display of ignorance or lack of common 
sense. 

Alas! the average woman knows but little about the 
delight of such friends. Some have the family library, 
selected from the catalogue’: the books publishers an- 
nounce as ‘‘the ones which should be in every gentle- 
man’s library.” Some have an elegantly bound copy 
of Kempis for the guest-chamber dressing-table, and 
a few books for display in the parlor. But how many 
have books in which are found characters that are to 
them as real as their mother, their sisters, their father? 
We are not always able to comprehend the whole of a 
book; we get at the first only what we are capable of 
grasping, just as we do from a fine bit of scenery, a 
strain in- music, or a beautiful poem; but if we own 
the book, and take it up when we are in the mood for it, 
we will grow so that we shall be able to understand all 
that it has for us. : 

Life for woman is really very narrow, making the best 
of itwecan. Who has not seen the truth of this when 
visiting friends after an absence of ten or fifteen years? 
If perfectly frank, what a confession of mediocrity 
from either your friend, yourself, or both! How often 
do we notice the turn of conversation as an intelligent 
man moves from his peer to talk with a woman !—usu- 
ally of the home, the children, and personalities. Of 
course there are women as well as men whose time 
would be wasted in trying to become brilliant conver- 
sationalists. They never understand any double 
meaning given to words; they never comprehend wit, 
sarcasm, or humor. They remain literalists after 
hearing the wit, wisdom, poetry, and music of a 
lifetime, and neither surgeon nor clergyman could 
benefit them. 

But the average woman, unless she only desires to be a 
rivet, or bolt, or lever in the domestic macbine, ought 
to care, if not for her own sake certainly for the sake 
of the husband and children, to know something be- 
yond the names cf her Jares and penates, to what apart- 
ments they belong, and when they should receive their 
offerings and sacrifices. 

If to read and study be really a duty of woman, it is 
the most delightful of duties, and itis a mystery why 
more women have not delight in books of their very 
own. 

No one but can have them. ‘More than one Dio- 
genes has lived in a tub to secure his purpose.” 
Would not woman learn to care less for unpleasant or 
uncongenial surroundings if she could talk, day after 
day, when she would, with minds that were compan- 
ionable, uplifting, and that would give rest and com- 
fort? 

It needs care in selecting such friends as our books 
may become. Every book is to be a friend or an 
enemy. A tract has moved a nation for good or evil. 
The Franciscan monk of Rome truthfully declared 
that Erasmus’s ‘‘ Laus Stultitie” laid the egg of the 
Reformation. On the other hand, many a noble youth 
has been driven to madness by ‘‘The Sorrows of 
Werther.”’ 

The same judgment should be used in selecting a 
book which we use in selecting a friend. 

There is no need of reading many books. We once 
heard of a man whose death was caused by his desire 


@ 


and endeavor to keep pace with current literature. 
One need not be a literary cormorant. There are such 
in all classes of society, but the woman who sews, 
knits—who works about her house, or in the shop, 
who often reads and heartily loves a few good books, 
and who, as she forms her daily task, moralizes 
upon the life we live, and her duty toward God and 
her fellow mortals—knows more and enjoys more than 
the incessant reader. 

In thinking over the number of good books one 
would like to read, and comparing this number with the 
shortness of life, we find but few can be touched. A 
most excellent plan is to form aclub, and have books 
read by proxy. In our own local ‘‘ Domestic Science 
Club” one member reads a book, studies it, masters 
it, and reports upon it. We each and al! get from 
that book all the grains of gold after the washing away 
of the sand, with the work done by only one. 

The more one knows, the more one reads, the more 


hungry one is for knowledge, and the more one sees. 


hie ignorance. ‘‘A dwarf on a mountain can see 
further than a giant in the valley.” If every woman 
woman would but climb, be it ever so little, she would 


find it would bring her into a finer life, would educate ' 


the eye, the ear, the hand, and purify and enlarge the 
soul day by day. As her love for books increases, life 
has a grander outlook; drudgery ceases to be drudgery, 
and the petty, wearing cares and annoyances of s80- 
ciety and of home cease to trouble, and for burdened, 
weary Woman comes the joy which every mountain 
climber finds; she ia above the world, in purer atmos- 
phere, and can seemingly almost grasp the heave ns. 


ART IN IRELAND. 


By 8. H. G. 


AN theré any good thing come out of Nazareth— 
or any art out of Ireland ? 

I have just read an able article from a Dublin 
paper on Classes for Industrial Art in Ireland. It is 
by Mrs. Jebh, ‘‘ one of the cleverest women in Eng- 
land, who is at the head of all the art in all schools in 
her country, and was the first to establish rural art 
schools.” I quote the words of our most distinguished 
art teacher in reference to her. She tells of the suc- 
cess of these schools wherever started in [reland, and 
urges the importance of establishing them throughout 
the country. ‘‘ Their great benefit is now officially rec- 
ognized, and a hope is held out of pecuniary assist- 
ance from the Government in maintaining them.”’ 
Mrs: Jebb says much of the value of art associations, 
formed by ladies for the purpose of teaching art handi- 
craft to children, not only in towns and suburban 
neighborhoods, but in the remote and poverty-stricken 
districts, where the need of such attempts is greatest, 
while the difficulties at first sight appear most formid- 
able. She tells of a letter she has recently received 
from a lady who started such a scuool but a few 
months ago. Her principal coadjutor was tbe village 
schoolmaster, whom she herself instructed. The class 
had but one lesson from a professional. There has 
been already a successful little exhibition and sale of 
the boys’ work. Whata resource is such insiruction 


to a poor peasantry whose only refuge from famine — 


hitherto has been the potato crop or emigration! The 
arts taught should be in all cases, she says, adapted to 
the natural products of the district. Where marbles and 
spar abound, it may be mosaic laying; in a country 
rich in oak and chestnut, wood-carving; in others, 
modeling in clay. 

After the children have learned the use of their 
tools, which they do with surprising readiness, they 
are allowed to hire them for use at home, ‘‘ three and 
a holdfast for a penny a week paid in advance.” 
‘*When as many payments have been made as cover 
the price of a tool the borrower is allowed to keep 
one. Of the work finished, a certain percentage goes 
to the funds of the class or association. A great effort 
should be made to make these classes self-supporting. 
There is an increasing demand for home-made decora- 
tion, and it will be found that people are glad to give 
orders for work done at a moderate rate and under 
careful supervision.” Mrs. Jebb does not advise 
taking children under thirteen, although in the French 
primary schools they begin at ten. She insists that a 


knowledge of drawing is not more necessary in learn- ~ 


ing some of these minor arts—such as flat carving— 
than it is in embroidery, and asks, ‘‘ Who ever heard 
that any one was deterred from crewel-work because 
she was not able to draw? The rough farm.laborer, 
who in by-gone centuries by winter fire-sides produced 
carving which is now eagerly bought up for sale, had 
no such opportunities as are now within the reach of 
all for studying the principles of decorative design.” 
In classes formed for the instruction of poor boys she 
encourages even ladies who do not carve at all to 
help in other ways, by sharpening tools, keeping the 
books, and seeing that the rules given are obeyed. 
As for the time and money required, less of both is 
needed than for the maintenance of a lawn-tennis 
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club, and Mrs. Jebb says, with great earnestness, ‘‘If 
tennis players in Ireland were to devote as many hours 
in winter to teaching some simple industrial art as they 
devote in summer to their favorite game, thousands of 
Irish children might receive a training of the eye and 
hand which would be of incalculable benefit to them.” 

All this is equally applicable to our Own country. 
The Bureau of Education at Washington has lately 
eent out a pamphlet by Mr. Charles G. Leland, of 
Philadelphia, on ‘‘The Industrial Arts in Schools,” 
which is as valuable as it is interesting. It is not 
merely as raising the general standard of art but as 
opening new and important industries for the people 
that he magnifies their importance. Why does not 
this offer a new field for those who are interested in 
rescuing boys from our streets intheevening? Weall 
know how boys delight to whittle anda to make things; 
and then if they were really beautiful, and would sell, 
would it not be more enjoyable and profitable for 
them, as wellas for the ladies and gentlemen who 
unselfishly devote 80 many evenings to their enter- 
tainment, if for games, backgammon, and magie lan- 
terns could be substituted classes in wood-carving, 
modeling in clay, sheet leather work, or other indus- 
trial arts? 

Since writing this réswmé of Mrs. Jebb’s article I 
have received a letter from her, from which I make the 
following extract : 

‘tI believe the best hope for the welfare of Ireland 
lies in developing the industrial powers of the children 
and the industrial resources of the country. Some of 
the latter point in the direction of art industries, and 
there are many reasons for believing that much artistic 
capability is latent among the people. Butin order to 
establish home industries over here, we want earnest, 
sympathetic workers, and want capital. If only Irish 
men and women who have succeeded in America 
would take this to heart and join hand-in-hand in 
helping us, something might be done towards raising 
the ‘old country’ out of its present pitiable condition. 
This movement has nothing whatever to do with poli- 
tics ; its promoters therefore look for help from all 
quarters. Some time ago I had a letter from a poor 
Irishwoman, describing all the cleanly, thrifty ways 
she had learned in America. I wish some such would 
return to teach our poor Irish girls to cook, and 
clean, and sew, and that others would qualify them- 
selves to be teachers of handicrafts. The country can- 
not be cured by act of Parliament alone. What we 
want are earnest, interested, patriotic workers, clear in 
head, and warm in heart, and skillful in hand, to be 
Jeaders of industry—to live among the people and — 
them onward and upward.” 


A WAIL FROM THE DENTIST’S CHAIR. 


By a SuUFFERER. 


HO has not learned to look at a dentist’s chair 
with feelings of anything but complacéncy ? 
Tilted back in it at an angle of forty-five degrees, with 
your mouth propped open to the verge of splitting, and 
stuffed with multitudes of little wads of tissue-paper 
and a napkin or two, or carefully veiled with a square 
of India rubber through ‘which you can neither breathe 
nor speak, you are completely at the mercy of this mort 
unmerciful class of the world’s philanthropists—the 
dentist. If you are a woman—and generally you are 
—you find yourself in that most dreadful state of ex- 
istence: absolutely unable to express your sentiments 
just when you feel you must; and this man of iron 
who rules over you has the kingdom entirely to him- 
self. There is a sort of subdued exultation in his 
whole demeanor, as with his foot on that relentless 
machine beside him he calmly adjusts his instruments 
of torture and proceeds to spin away on your tooth 
totally regardless of writhings, and inarticulate gur- 
glings, and even tears, which flow unrestrainedly with- 
out softening the heart of this monster in the least. 
At the end of what has seemed hours of agony he 
amiably unfastens the curtain, and graciously permits 
you to breathe a moment, while he says by way of 
encouragement, ‘‘Didn’t hurt much, did it?” By 
way of reply you ask in your most sarcastic tones if he 


- had ever had a tooth filled. Oh, no! bappily it had 


never been necessary in his case. 

While you are endeavoring to compose your counte- 
nance and readjust your wounded feeling, he takes a 
chair, draws his adjustable table toward him, and 
begins to pick to pieces beautiful sheets of gold and 
make them into ugly little pelletse—hundreds of them, 
it seems to you—and in the interim, if you seem an 
interested listener, gives you a short treatise on 
dentistry in general and his method in particular, 
kindly explaining and particularizing to such a degree 
that you feel that your short apprenticeship has 
already enabled you to set up an office yourself. Well, 
just as you begin to think life worth living again after 
all, the touch of an electric bell brings a boy, and, 
before you have time to ask even a question, the cur- 
tain is clapped over your mouth again, and tap! tap! 


-that her turn has come. 


goes the mallet with that imperturbable boy behind it 
—one after another of those gold balls disappearing 
with astonishing rapidity. If the boy pounds too 
hard you may be induced to recklessly snatch the 
mallet, when he only says, ‘‘ What shall I do, Doctor ? 
get another?” Finally, with stiffened neck, hair all 
awry, but with severely added dignity, you are al- 
lowed to arise and contemplate your now beautified 
mouth. You endeavor to twist it into shape sufficient- 
ly to compliment the dentist on his success, but it is 
often quite needless. He is filled with self-gratulation, 
and takes more delight in his skill as exhibited in your 
renovated tooth than you do yourself, particularly if 
it be a front one, and more gold than tooth about it. 
But his triumph is not wholly complete until he re- 
ceives the amount of his bill: five, eight, or ten dollars 
a cavity, or an hour, as the case may be. 

Now in the East you are treated to quite a different 
regimen. American dentists, with their go-ahead-s- 


tiveness, constantly increasing inventions, aad prompt. |. 


ness as to time and appointments, have not yet pene- 
trated this wide field. Many of the principal cities of 
Europe have furnished their quota of students cf this 
science, but with them they seem also to have added 
the easy habits of the Continent to the lazy ways of 
Constantinople, and whether your dentist be French, 
German, or Greek, you are equally a victim to his 
stupidity. The first dentist in the city is a ferocious 
Frenchman. You go to your appointment; an s‘tten- 


tive waiter ushers you into a sumptuously furnished |- 
od a, more, besides the strength fer the future which they were 


drawing-room, receives your card, and disappears. 
Some half a dozen other unfortunates in various stages 
of fuming share your yet untried martyrdom. Soon 
the man reappears, and informs you in the suavest 
possible manner that Monsieur is engaged just at this 
moment, but will be at your service very soon. So you 
take up a daily paper and endeavor to compose your 
mind. One lady, evidently of experience, is engaged 
in needlework. A Turkish woman, whose ample pro- 
portions are arrayed but not concealed in a comfort- 
able fur-lined coat, is established exactly in front of 
the fire, her shoes drawn off and reposing one on either 
side of her, while she composedly rests her plump, 
stockinged feet on the fender. She is veiled as for the 
street. Presently the waiter appears and informs her 
She quietly draws on her 
shoes and waddles out of the room, followed by en- 
vious glances. The question is whether she will be 
induced to remove her veil in the presence of the 
dentist! | 

The time drags on, and, as one aft r another i is mys- 
teriously beckoned out of the room, You begin to see 
the joke: that all these people have been given an ap- 
pointment at the same hour! And then you call the 
servant and barangue him severely on his master’s pro- 
ceedings, and demand to see the dentist. He still in- 
forms you politely that you cannot possibly see him 
now, as he is deeply engaged; but that he will certain- 
ly see you in a very fewmoments. Then you go away 
in a rage, and return again the next day, only to en- 
counter a similarexrerience. At last you are admitted 
into the presence of the august man himself. He looks 
at you severely, after a bow, and points toachair. There 
ig DO appearance of a dentist’s office here; no instru- 
ments of torture in long array; no tilted patent chair 
facing a ground-glass window—so enlivening to the im- 
agination; norows of teeth grinning atyou. Theroom 
is simply and tastefully furnished ; a book-case on either 
side of the door, a cabinet of specimens of Greek art, a 
long mirror between two windows, a sofa, a marble- 
topped table, a cage of brilliant-hued birds, and a few 
good pictures on the walls. All this you take in ata 
glance as you seat yourselfin an arm-chair and the doc- 
tor takes a seat besides you. And now the real dilficulties 
of the situation begin; for, having no place in partic- 
ular on which to jean your head, and the dentist being 
too modest to take it confidently to his ehirt front— 
as is the custom of his brethren in our civilized coun- 
try—he grasps your cheek, and then grumbles, while 
you twist and writhe, because you don’ keep saiill! 
From the inoffensive looking table-drawer he proceeds 
to take the necessary instruments; then he asks you 
for your handkerchief, which you wonderingly but 


obediently produce, and he proceeds to use it about |. 


your mouth during the operation of inserting fillings, 
and you are thereby saved the ignoble service of 
paper wads, rubber gags, ctc.; but you must 
make up your mind to the consequences of being 
spared some present inconvenience, for the fillings 
which haye been put in at such a disadvantage are cer. 
tain not to last lonz, dud therefcre you have the de- 
lightful anticipation of another visit and another sea- 
son of waiting. 

At the close of the proceedings you inform him in 
your choicest French that really you haven’t the time 
to spend in his parlor, delightful as it may be, and in- 
sist upon his appointing an hour when you may have 
the pleasure of seeing bim again. By this time he 
begins to find out that you are an American, and con- 


sequently always in a hurry; and then he lets you into 


his little secret. He really does make appointments 
in the morning, a fact »f which the most of his 
patients are ignorant, and he thus secures to himself 
his much-needed leisure. And then you make your 
adieux, wondering at the ways of this wicked world, 
but more especially at that smail part of it represented 
by the much-needed but inscrutable dentist, at home 
or abroad. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- — 


gestions, and ewpertences for this column. } 


My conscience troables me that I did not givemore definite 
information with regard to the ‘‘ commercial traveling.” I 
wrote from jmpulse, after having seen the lady in question, 
who is an acquaintance I made in the wilds of Wisconsin, 
where we Loth went in search of increased strength, and as | 
have not seen her since I have forgetten much which she told 
me. I send her address, which is ‘‘ Miss Sarah Pieree, Val- 
paraiso, Indiana,” and I think she would gladly help any one 
desirous of information to the extent of her ability. I should 
suppose the salary would depend somewhat upon ability, as 
it does in teaching and, in fact, in everything. I should not 
think it required any peculiar capacity for the business, as 


this lady is very like other ladies, as far as I can see. The 


traveling was by easy stages, as the lady's health would not 
admit of long journeys. I ruppose all might not find things 
so agreeably arranged for them; but a trial might be made 
durirg the summer vacation. I once met some young theo- 
logical students who spent their vacation selling Bibles, for 
which they were paid enough to cover their expenses, and 


laying up by their out-door life—not to speak of the knowl- 
edge of people which they gained in that way. I do not see 
why women cannot do the same. Hoping you will excuse 
my pencil and the length of this note, I am, 
Sincerely yours, K. M. H. 

1. How would you advise a young man who has just graduated 
from the academic courre and who has taken it into his head he 
should like hotel life; that is, a anccessful manager, &c.? Is there 
any chance for one who begins as waiter for promotion? Is not 
snch an ambition to be deprecated, discouraged? His tastes are not 
very decided ; he thinks he would love to teach some branches 
in chemistry or English literature and rhetoric. 

2. Mrs. Crafts used to ‘speak of ‘** symbo!-gifts”’ for Sunday- 
echooil ciasses. I have a class, aged ten totwelve. I would like to 
get something of the kind. Please inform if euch things are printed, 
acd where I can send for them. A. B. 


1. We should advise the young man to find out what he ‘ 


wants to do, or what there is at hand for him to do, and then 
todoit. Thereis no path of promotion from the position of 
a hotel clerx to that of a hotel manager. 

2. The symbol gifts are to be obtained from Harry Angell, 
354 Fourth Avenue. 


3 A constant reader of The Christian Union heartily believes in 


the ** Why Not” give your wife a vacation in last week’s paper, - 


but: there is a baby in the household eignt months old; wife will 
not leave baby; and does not believe in moving babies during the 
firat summer. How is the vacation to be had? 

When you cannot do what you would, do what you can. 
Take half of your vacation at home; for that time regard 
baby not as a plaything, as the father generally does, but as 
your special care, as the mother always does; do just as 
much of the watching it by night and the carrying it by day 
as a reasonable amount of marital authority can win consent 
to from the wife and mother; and give her a vacation by 
taking the care of the baby away from her, since you cannot 
take her away from the care of the baby. Perhaps you will 
find that fatter, mother, and baby can get some vacation 
near at home without harm to the baby or weariness of 
journeying *9 the baby and without much sacrifice to the 
father. 


‘* The Moon's on the Lake; or, The Macgregors’ Gather- 
ing. A favorite Scotch Song. Sung by Mr. Horn. Writ- 
ten by Walter Seott. Composed by Alexander Lee. Philadel- 
phia: published by John G. Klemm.” 

This is the title page of the song asked for in your Hints, 
Questions, and Experiences, of Christian Union, May 31, 
1883. There is no date, and [ have it bound in a book of old 
songs, where it has been at least forty years. The music is 
most stirring, but very high; it was ever a favorite of our 
family. Mrs. G.N. F. 


I take advantage ef the space you so kindly give your sabecribers 


te ask aid in my search for the poems *‘ The Kiss Deferred ” and 


‘**Sweet Brier Rose.” 
I am an elocutionist, and wieh to add them to my repertoire. 
I should be glad to correspond with others of my profession in 
regard to exchange of selections for pnbiic reading. Ww. X. Dz. 
Box 80, LocKPorT, N. Y. 


Our Young Folks. 


THE STORY OF SISTER AGNES. 


By ADELAIDE SKE£EL. 


NCE upon a time, nearly a thousand years ago, 

there lived a good man named Francis. He was 
a preacher who numbered among his congregation not 
only men and women, boys and girls, but all the ani- 
mal creation. He preached sermons to the sing- 
ing birds who fly against the blue sky, to the fish 
who swim in the deep water, and to.the goats who 
climb the rocky hillsides. He called the dull animal 
on which be rode ‘‘ Brother Ass,” and when he would 
not go would talk to him about obedience rather than 
beat him with a stick! This good man would call 
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upon the birds to praise the Lord, and when the noisy 
larks would not cease singing when he bade them, he 
would say, gently, ‘Sister Lark, let us sing our 
psalms in turn,” and then, believe me, the obedient 
birds would wait each time for Francis to finish his 
verse, sothat the unbroken melody sounded like a choir 
and priest singing the Psalter in church. 

Everybody loved Francis, for he was wise, and kind, 
and good, and animals as well ss people loved and 
obeyed him. He had a wonderful power over wild 
beasts, and could tame them by a single word. There 
was Once a wolf so fierce, and hungry, and cruel that 
he was the terror of all the villagers for miles around ; 
no hunter’s gun could kill him, no snare could trap 
him, and he was so cunping that he would touch no 
poisoned meat laid out for him. The people begged 
Francis to seek him, for they well knew what power 
he had over animals. Francis went into the woods, 
found the wolf, laid one hand upon his head, and led 
him, like a pet lamb, into the village. All the people 
screamed with terror when they saw him, while one of 
the boldest among them threw the preacher arope and 
begged Francis to hang the wicked robber without 
delay. Do you suppose Francis did this? Not at all. 
In the presence of all the people he ordered Mr. Wolf 
to stand upon his haunches, aud by penitent look and 
gesture to beg pardon for all the wrongs he had done ; 
and while the repentent wolf was stiil standing up 
Francis preached a sermon on the sinfulness of rob- 
bery and murder. It is said that other guilty ones be- 
sides the animal listened earnestly, resolving to live 
henceforth innocent lives. Afterward the wolf was 
set free, and we learn that for the rest of his days he 
went tamely about the village, never harming child or 
sheep, begging his food from door to door till he grew 
too old and feeble to walk; then the people did not 
forget him, but came themselves to his den, bringing 
him the choicest of dainties. 

But not only wild beasts loved Francis, giso the 
tiniest of God’s creatures; the crickets and grasz- 
hoppers whirring at his feet, the nimble squirrels on 
the treetops, and the gentle rabbits in. their burrows. 
He knew all their secrets, and words written yesterday 
of another might well be spoken of Francis : 


** Nay, could I bat find that bird 
Whe told me once that ashe had heard 
Robins, wrens, and others te!! 
How he knew their janguage well ; 


** Since, whenever he went walking, 
He would stop to hear them talking, 
Often smiling when they chattered 
Or their brown nuts downward pattered.”’ 

Oae day when Francis was walking with a compan- 
ion alung a dusty road he met a herdsman driving a 
flock of goats, and among them a single lamb. The 
poor little lamb looked so helpless and gentle among 
the fierce goats, with their long beards and crooked 
horns, that Francis’s heart was moved to pity. The 
sight reminded him of our Lord among tne Pharisees, 
and he begged the herdsman to give him the little 
creature. But the man would not part with the lamb 
except for a large price, and neither Francis nor his 
friend had any money. They were themselves poor 
men who went about bare-footed and bare-headed, 
wearing but one garment—a long, loose robe of rough 


' cloth, not unlike a dressing-gown, girded round the 


waist with a knotted rope. They were in despair when 


. they found they must pay for the little lamb. Fortu- 


nately at this moment a rich merchant came past on 
horseback. Recognizing Francis, he dismounted from 
his horse, bargained with the herdsman for the coveted 
animal, and put it in the preacher’s arms. Francis, 
much delighted, cuddled the little darling close to his 
heart, and the two friends walked on to the neighboring 
village, where the former was to preach. Francis 
entered the large church, walked up the broad aisle, 
ascended the pulpit steps, and began his sermon, quite 
forgetting the pet jamb in his arms. Presently the 
little creature poked its white woolly head through the 
preacher’s wide hanging sleeve, and, frightened per- 
haps at the sight of so many faces, began to bleat 
piteously. Now what do you suppose Francis did ? 
Did he thrust the animal behind him? Did he stop 
its cries with cross words ? 

No, indeed ! 

He lifted the lamb in his arms, th&t every one should 
see him, and, suddenly changing the subject of his dis- 
course, he made the white lamb his text. 

You have all seen a picture of a lamb in church: 
windows, and have learned to know that it represents 
our Lord, because as such he is often spoken of in the 
Bible. Long ago, before the smallest Sunday-school 
children learned their Bible lessons from printed 
books, pictures on the walls and paintings on the 
stained-glass windows of the churches taught them 
all the stories which you read to-day. 

The people looked at Francis and at the lamb in his 
arms, and it reminded them of our Lord; it is hard to 
gay which one preached to them the better sermon. 
They went quietly out of the church after all was 
done, with good thoughts in their hearts, I am sure. 


I think no one was st'rprised at what had happened, 
for all knew the love Francis had for animals; and, 
moreover, in old times, a thousand years ago, odd 
things were not so much wondered at as to-day. But 
two sad-faced women dressed in gray, with black 
veils over their heads, stopped to ask the preacher a 
question. They knew he was going on a long journey ; 
would he leave the little lamb to their tender care? Yes, 
indeed, he would do so gladly, and so they took the 
shy creature to their own home. 

These two women Galled themselves ‘ fisters,” and 
lived in a gloomy old stone house which once had been 
a church; it looked more like a prison than a home. 
A high stone wall hid it from the narrow street, and 
kept curious passers-by from peeping in at the narrow 
iron-barred windows, or from stealing the climbing 
red roses; for the house stood in a garden. 

The two Sisters coaxed the little lamb to follow 
them through an arched gate-way, and, carefully lock- 
ing the iron door behind them, entered into this garden. 
Here other women, all dressed in gray, with black 
veils over their heads, were walking two by two up 
and down the paved garden walks. Some of them 
were beautiful young girls, others were wrinkled old 
women, but all were alike sad-faced and silent. They 
called themselves ‘* Poor Clares,” for a beautiful young 
gir) named Clara had beea the first among them to 
think it right to cut off her golden curls, leave her 
jewels upon the altar, and put on, instead of holiday 
clothes, the gray robe and black veil. Clara was now 
an old woman, and the Sisterhood which she had 
founded did a useful work in the city of Assisi. These 
women in gray dresses went about visiting the poor, 
teaching the ignorant, and nursing the sick. Some of 
them never went beyond the high garden walls, but 
sat quietly in the little rooms of the dark house pray- 
ing for those wno do God’s work in the world. Per- 
haps they led a dull life, but they tried hard to make 
it a good one. | 

And now into this quiet, joyless life came the frisky 
litle lamb; the nuns called her their little Sister 
Agnes; you know Agnes is the Latin word for lamb. 
The timid animal became at once the pet and the dar- 
ling of the whole Sisterhood. She was the one creature 
within the garden walls who was not forced to submit 
to the strictest discipline; she ran at liberty over the 
short green grass; she nibbled the reddest rose-buds ; 
she bathed as often as she liked in the cool fountain ; 
she was allowed to sleep undisturbed on her soft bed 
of straw when the convent bells rang loudly to waken 
the other Sisters to early matins or midnight mass. 
Sister Agnes kept no fasts, for every day in the week 
the few dainties which the ‘* Poor Clares” allowed 
themselves were fed to her by liberal hands. She was 
fed the biggest lumps of sugar, the softest pieces out 
of the wheaten loaf, and bowls of the richest cream. 

By and by Sister Agnes, by her rich fare and dainty 
living, changed from a little lamb into a large sheep. 
The Poor Clares were now as much puzzled what to 
do with her in their small garden as ever Francis had 
been when he found he could not always carry a lamb 
in his arms into church. Undoubtedly the nuns’ 
plaything had grown troublesome. One night she had 
stolen intothe chapel after vespers and had actually 
eaten the blossoms and leaves of two tall, white 
lilies that bloomed before the high altar. Once again 
sbe had disturbed Sister Catherine at prayer. It is 
true some of the sisters believed Sister Catherine to 
have fallen asleep over her rosary, and declared that to 
be butted awake by a sheep served her right. Sister 

Catherine, however, said with tears that she ‘was 
kneeling in rapture and seeing heav visions, when 
“the ugly thing scared her’most te death.” Thus the 


fell into great disfavor. Some of the nuns—and I am 
afraid these were the greedy ones—boldly proposed to 
kill her, for doubtless they thought that such a rarity 
as mutton would be an appetizing addition to their 
scanty fare. But the two sisters who had begged her 
from Francis thought best to send a messenger to the 
preacher and ask hisadvice. Meanwhile, as the sheep 
was now fully grown and June had brought again the 
shearing time, two of the most experienced of the nuns 
cut Sister Agnes’s wool off very closely and wove it into 
a soft white garment for Francis. This was sent by a 
messenger who was bidden to relate to him all 
of Sister Agnes’ wicked tricks, and to ask him what 
should be done with her. The nuns had no doubt that 
Francis, horrified to hear of such wickedness as 
destroying altar decorations and disturbing nuns at 
prayer, would order her to be instantly killed. As I 
have said, the greedy ones hoped this would be his 
answer ; but the younger sisters, who loved their big 
playmate dearly, wept at the thought. 

Now something very unexpected came to pass; per- 
haps the frugal nuns had sheared the white woo! too 
closely, or perhaps the poor sheep felt herself to be a 
troublesome burden; but certainly she became less 
troublesome, for she would lie all day on her straw bed, 


never once getting up to scamper on the green turf, 


complaints one by one were made, and Sister Agnes 


nor to tear the gray gowns of the Sisters with her 
rough play. In fact, Sister Agnes had what we would 
call the pneumonia—she shivered even when the sun- 
shine fell upon heft, and her breathing was so oppressed 
that it made one’s heart ache to listen to it; she grew 
too weak even to bleat, and she refused both food and 
water. The greedy ones who wished to have her killed 
became penitent, and the Sisters who had always loved 
het Watched by her side all day long. One day, after 
Sister Agnes had been sick about a week, a messenger 
pounded on the iron gate, and cried out in a loud voice 
that he had a letter and package from Francis. The nuns 
opened the gate, without allowing him to enter, and took 
the bundle from him. Among them all, Sister Lucia was 
the only one who could read writing, so the letter was 
handed to her, and, not without difficulty, she slowly 
spelt out a long letter from Francis. This was the way 
it began: ‘‘ Francis sends greeting to the Poor Clares. 
Although the Poor Clares give good example and great 
edification to all the world by the holiness of their 
lives and the purity of their living, it behooves them 
to remember that none shail utterly escape tempta- 
tion.” After this he went on to say in the same digni- 
fied language that it would be well to keep Sister 
Agnes, and learn to resist her attempts to divert them 
from prayer. Moreover, if the sheep spoiled the ap- 
pearance of their altar by eating the lilies, their vanity 
might thus be humbled, and they might learn to culti- 
vate the virtues of meekness and forbearance, which 
were graces rarer than the loveliest flowers. Then he 
returned thanks for the soft white wool coat, but said 
he thought it would be a sin for him to wear anything 
so luxurious. The nuns undid the package, and, if 
they looked a little ruefully at the rejected coat, and 
wished they had allowed poor Sister Agnes to keep the 
white fleece on her back, it was now too late for re- 
ts. 

‘*Perhaps Brother Francis is right,” they said; 
** perhaps it would be sinful weakness for him to keep 
himself warm in so comfortable a cloak ; perhaps, too, 
we were wrong to play so idly with Sister Agnes when 
when she was a frolicsome lamb, and to tire of her 
when she grew up to be troublesome, and it is right 
that we should keep her to remind us of our folly.” 

Two of the youngest sisters now begged Sister Lucia 
as a great favor to allow them to put away the cloak. 
Then the nun gave it to them, giving them at the same 
time careful directions how to put it away. She told 
them to take large lumps of camphor-gum from the 
medicine chest and place them in the loose folds of the 
garment, and to put the package with great care in 
the large cedar chest which stood in a coo] dormitory. 
The two young girls did not dare to disobey this order, 
but first one said to the other, ‘‘ Let us run out into 
the garden and cover dear Sister Agnes once again 
with her own white wool.” 

** Yes, indeed,” answered the younger of the two, 
‘fand perhaps Sister Lucia will allow her to keep it 
if it can cure her.” 

They carried the large white wrap between them 
down the broad stairs, and went stealthily out into the 
garden. It was sunset, and the air seemed unusually 
bright and warm. It was always quiet in the convent 
garden, but this evening the silence was almost un- 
earthly. Neither of the two sisters noticed how still 


the white figure lay as with eager steps they hastened | 


toward her, and with caressing touch bent down to 
wrap her inthe fleecycloak. ‘Here is your own good 
coat back again, Sister Agnes,” they said, in childish 
glee; ‘‘we are sure it will make you warm and well 
again.” They started back when their loving hands 
touched the cold, stiff form, for it was now too late to 
make Sister Agnes warm and well again. In the bright 
Jane sunshine, on its straw pallet, the sheep lay 
dead. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

WO little girls went out to pick currants for jelly. 

One of them sat down on the currants and stained 

her dress, crushed the fruit and reddened her hands 

and face, and made a ‘“‘muss” of everything. The 

other picked quite as many currants, came in without 

a spot on her dress, and only one hand showing any 
color from the fruit. Which is the best way ? 

Two boys attempted wood-carving. One of them 
scattered his tools about on the table, pulled the papers 
and books over them; and had to search for each tool 
when he wanted it. His chips were thrown about the 
floor, stuck on his clothes, and even ornamented his 
hair. The other cleared a small space at the table, 
laid his tools in order, placing the one he would use 
the most nearest to him, put his carving on a small 
piece of enameled cloth which he used instead of 
paper to catch the litter, so that he should by no mis- 
chance cut the table-cloth. At the end of the evening 
which boy do you suppose had made the most progress 
and caused the least disturbance ? 


It does not wholly repair the mischief to ‘‘ pick up ” 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


the chips, or wash the spots out. It is not enough 
that a thing be done; it should be well done. 


- DAVENPORT, Iowa, June 24, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

| am sorry I did not write you a long while ago, and hope you will 
excuse me, I have never ‘‘ got to it.” 

Piease put a red line under my name, and continue to call me niece. 
I am afraid you will think I am a pretty negligent one. We have got 
through school fora long vacation. We got our certificates last 
Wednesday. I passed into the eighth grade. Iam glad we have 
yacation now, but when there is school lliketo go. I think I will 
find plenty to do this vacation. . 

We have lots of cherries on our trees. They are very sour, but 
they are good for canning and making ples. We bave late cherrica, 
too. 

I think some of my cousins would like to hear about our two little 
bantams—a rooster andahen. Tae hen is very regular about laying 
eygs; she lays one every other day, and sometimes every day. The 
éggs are very Jittle; about one and one-half inches long. I have 
named them Siegfried and Chriemhild; but my brother and sister 
will not call them that; they call them Jack and Jill. 

The rooster is a nobie and brave animal; he has driven thirteen 
great Plymouth Rock chickens out of our yard (he knows they ‘don’t 
belong to us). Heis affectionate, too. The first months that the hen 
laid egge he would go into the barn with her, and would not leave 
ber side till she was through. But now he thinks there are too many 
worms and bugs around for him to be in the barn while she is laying, 
so he stays near the barn-door, and when he sees anybody going in 
he goes in to see that nothing happens, They are so tame that we 
can take them up any time, and they will eat out of our hands. 
When they are hungry and they see me they run to meet me becaure 
they know I will have something to eat; and sometimes the hen 
pecks my leg, I guess it will tire you to hear much more about the 
chickens. 

I went to ree some silk worms yesterday. They are very ugly, and 
eat very fast. There was one epinningitscocoon. We could see the 
worm inside working atit. The cocoons are ten times prettier than 
the worms, 

I inclose 3 rose for you and twenty-five cents to help send some 
poor homeleas boy out West. The roses are alightly tinted with 
pink; our yellow roses are gone. 

With much love, from your niece, A@NEs W. 


It is a long time sirce I heard from you. Does 
America seem pleasant to you after your German life ? 
What sort of a voyage home did you have? I think 
silk Worms are not at all ugly, but Charity agrees with 
you and dislikes them very much. I shall be glad to 
hear more about your chickens. Suppose you tell the 
cousins where the name Siegfried and Chriemhild 
came from. 


KinesTton, Decatar Co., Ind., April 1, 1883. 

Dear Aunt Patience: | 

I would like to be one of your nieces, I am a little girl seven 
years old, and my name is Bessie. I like to go to school, and have 
to walk nearly two miles to get there. We have had a great deal of 
cold and sleet, but the floods did not reach us. We live in Indiana, 
forty miles from the Ohio River. I feel sorry for those who have 
lost their homes and all they had. I have two brothers, one older 
and one younger than Iam. Their names are Ben and Ralph. Ben 
is just learning to talk, and is so bright and happy. My father takes 
The Christian Union, and I like to read the letters. This ia the first 
letter | ever wrote. I will send ten cents for the homeless. 

Your loving niece, Bessigz D. 

Your letter was a long time getting to me, and you 
will think it has been a long time getting from me to 
the printer. It is very good, indeed, for a first one; 
indeed, I should think you must have had some prac- 
tice before. You ought to be thankful that the floods 
did not hurt you. I hope none of the cyclones have 
come near you. I once saw a tornado in Indiana, and 


I have no desire to see another. 


Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I have written two letters to thank you for the pretty Christmas 
card, but they were never sent. I was very much pleased with it, 
and I bave the one you sent me last year, too. I like to hear the 
letters the children write to you. My auntie, who has gone to 
heaven, used always to read them to me out of grandma’s paper, 
and once she wrote a letter for me to you, and it was a secret, and 
we told no one, and after we had watched the paper a good many 
weeks, there it was, pri’ .2d, and we had such fun showing it to all 
the othera, and they were so surprised. I am five years old now, and 
go to a kindergarten school every morning. We learn so many 
pretty plays and make such pretty things. I have a little brother, 
Bradford, only two years old. We have a squirrel and a canary. 
They play around our nursery, and are very cunning, and go back to 
their houses wher tired. Kris, the canary, flew out of a window the 
other day, but he soon came back, and seemed so glad when he saw 
his cage. 1] send ten cents for the poor children, and Bradford sends 
ten. I should like to write a great deal more, but mamma says the 
trouble with the other letters that sne did not send was they were too 
long. - Your loving niece, CAROLYN E, F. 
My birds when they fly away do not care to come 
back to their cage. What do you do to make your 


birds like theirs so well ? | 


LEWISTON, Me., July 2, 1883, 

Dear Aunt Patience: 3 

Have you room for one more niece? If #0, I would like to write 
you a few lines to tell you how much I have enjoyed reading the letters 
of the cousins. Iam eleven years old, and have one brother and four 
siatera, one of whom graduated from Bates College this summer, and 
one from the high school. I have one mile to walk to school, and 
study spelling, geography,arithmetic, history, grammar, reading, writ- 
ing, and drawing. My grandma has taken The Christian Union fora 
number of years, and likes it very well. I have no pets; my brother 
has some doves, and my sister has a cosset. I send ten cents for the 
charitable society. Your loving niece, LorTiz B. L. 

Your writing is especially good for a girl of eleven, 
and I hope you will continue to make each letter of 
every word distinct and plain. There is one thing I 
want to caution you about, and that is to make u’s and 
n’s as they ought to be made. After the hand becomes 
old and stiff, as mine is, it is not easy to teach it new 
ways, 80 it is best to establish it in right ways when it 
is young and limber. Is your sister’s cosset a lamb? 
That name is usually applied to a pet lamb, but it may | 


‘mean a pet of any kind; at least, so my dictionary 
says. 


New HamsBure, Dutchess Co., New York, June 26, 1883. 

DearAunt Patience : 

’ I would like to be one of your little nieces, and I have a little 
brother who would like fo be one, too. My little brother’s name is 
Jamie. My mamma takes your paper. We live in New York, but are 
in the country now. We have a yellow dog, and he has a buehy tail. 
We have two kittens, and we have a circus with our dog and kit- 
tens—not a wickea circus like Barnum’s. Mamma does not let us 
go there. The mamma cat does not like the circus. We have two 
gray ponies, and we have been to ride. We found a four-leaved 
clover, and we eend it to you for good luck. We would like to see 
this in your paper. Mamma sends love. We will give this to papa 
to mail in New York, so that you can get it sooner. Good-by, 

Your loving niece and nephew, 


P. S.—We both send you a kiss. © 

Thank you for the clover-leaf. The bright eyes 
which find four-leaved clover are a good fortune to 
any one, for they are sure to see other valuable things. 
Won’t you please send me your city address? Next 
winter I might want to call on vou. 


LAURA AND JAMIE. 


Mitton, Ind., June 25, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thought I would write a few lines to you for the first time. 

I have a sister Lillie, four years old, and a brother Frank, fifteen 
years old, and I am eight years old. Sometimes I help my pa feed. 
My ma commenced taking The Christian Union last Fall. I would 
like to be one of your little nieces. Good-by, FLo C. 

What do you ‘‘ feed ”? 


MILTON, Ind., June 25, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I am visiting at my Uncle Jeff Cummings ; I came with my grand- 
ma. We came last Wednesday. Iam in the fourth reader, #pelling, 
arithmetic, and writing. My teacher’s name is J—— H——-; I like 
him very well. I have got a little pony, and he is very black, and he 
can go fast, too. 

I live in Ohio. I want to be one of your nieces. 

Good-by, 


What is your pony’s name? 


May C., 


East SAGInaw, Mich., July 1, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

We are going to Ludington this summer abont the 17th or 18th of 
July, and when we are there we are going to build a raft. Last sum- 
mer we built one, but it broke. We will go In bathing three times a 
week. When I was in bathing once I caught a big white fish. Last 
winter we had a dog that came to our houee and stayed two weeks 
with us. I am saving up curiosities, and would like to have you 
save a few up for me, euch as envelopes from foreign countries. I 
want to atlll keep on b2ing one of yournephews. We have two little 
kitties that came'to us on Edith’s birthday; one is black, and the 
other is black and white. The black one’s name is Snowbal), and 
the black-amd-white one is Dimpie. Edith named them, | 

N. 


I will try to remember to send you some foreign en- 
velopes. If Ll forgct it you must jog my memory with 
a postal card. Snowball is a funny name for a black 
kitten. I have heard of red snow, but not of black. 


East Saginaw, Mich., Jaly 1, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Thank you for the pretty card you sent me. I am eleven years 
old. I have passed an examination of 96.6 per cent. into the seventh 
grade. Arithmetic is my favorite study. I readin The Christian 
Union that war was going on in Madagascar. I read * Harper’s 
Young People,” and I think that ** Raising the Pearl” is the nicest 
story. I think that C. B. and Q. stand for the Chicago, Burlington, 
and Qaincy Railroad. Frep W. N. 


I think you are right about the railroad. Do you 
know what the trouble in Madagascar is about ? 


ToLgspo, Ohio, Jaly 1, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Aunty Nell says, ‘*‘ We'll write to Aunt Patience to-day, Fred,’ 
and so here we are doing it, -- 

I am Fred A., and five years old. Iam at grandma’s. I went to 
Sunday-school, and mamma saaid I could come down here for din- 
ner. Grandpa’s going to take me home in a little while. Aunty has 
been reading out loud to me from The Christian Union all about yon, 
and I thought I’d write you a letter. 

Carlie, and Polly, and papa, and mamma, and Ann, and Mary 
and I live on the corner of —— and —— Streets. Ann is the cook, 
Mary is the nurse-girl, Carl’s the baby, and Polly is my little 
sister. She is three years oid. 

We're going to the seashore, and are going to see Uncle Alonzo 
and Cousin Susie. We go to-morrow morning, and are going to 
stay two months; I think two months. 

I can read printing, but not writing, so Aunty is writing this for 
me. Grandpa takes The Christian Union ‘and likes it very much. 
Won't you please print this letter? cause I can’t read writing and I 
want to read this. Won’t you please write to me? to the G—— 
House, up in Maine. 

Can I be your nephew ? FRED B. A. 


Ah! what are you going to do to show your grati- 
tude for so many good things; kind friends, a delight- 
ful journey, two months by the sea? You can’t take 


‘all those blessings and not grow selfish unless you 


look out to give some, at least of the spilling over of 
your cup of good things, tojthose who3e cup is not so 
full. You can’t give away a part of your grandpa, or 
Polly, or your journey, but if you have a generous 
and grateful heart you will give the blessing of cheer- 
fulness to all around you; you will be ready to do good 
as you have opportunity. Ask Aunty Nell, with my 
love and thanks, what some of your opportunities are. 


DUBHAM VILLA, June 21, 1883, 
Déar Aunt Patience ; 

I have not yet written to thank you for that beautiful card you sent 
me. - I am very sorry, but have not had much time. It is the pret- 
tiest card I have had this year. Dear grandmamma has been very 
ill since Christmas with inflammation of the lungs. We did not think 
she would live, but she is able now to come down-stairs, and hopes 


soon to come upand live with us. Reggie is ill with the measles, but 


as the rest of us, excepting baby, have had it before I don’t think 
we shall have it again. Baby can talk nicely now; she is two years 
old the last day of this month, and then is going to have some littie 
baby friends to tea with her. | 

We are going to have our Sunday-school made larger, and two 
hundred of the school children have been collecting for it, Each one 
who collects ten shillings will lay a brick with their name on it. 
Elise and I have obtained ten shillings each, and Una has near}y. 

We are having ench beantifal warm wea'ber now! We want tosend 
something for the children that go ont West. Would Engileh 
stamps do? 

Mamma, Elise, and Una send theirlove to you, and, with much 
from myself, I am Your loving niece, AMBLIE D. 


Give my love to your dear grandmother. Iam sure 
you must be grateful that her life was spared. You 
can send a small coin pasted between two pieces of 
paper in your letter, or if you should have more to 
send them would be safe to trust in that way you 
could send a money order. English stamps would not 
do. How much you will enjoy you enlarged Sunday- 
school room when it is done, having had a share in the 
building of it! My love to your mamma and sisters. 


CHARITY’S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, é ‘ $585 42 
Mary I. T. and her sister, 1 
Affectionately, AvuNT PATIENOR. 
BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 52. 


A word that in the Holy Scriptures is associated with the fall and 
redemption of man; the Israelites and the heathen; King David and 
the eons of Belial; fire, and kitchen utensils; the slothful, and the 
thousand lilie#, and tabernacles; grapes, and the precious word of 
God. 

I find it elaewhere connected with certain fishes; with a shrub; a 
fence; a powerfully narcotic plant that was introduced into medi- 
cine by a German baron, and was often used in mania, epilepsy, de- 
lirium tremens, asthma, etc. The person who introduced it into 
England fell a victim to its use. 

I am reminded of a town in the Prussian Government that was 
formerly a place of great strength, and is distinguished as the birth- 
place of a famous man of the fifteenth century. 

W hat is the word? 

Give the Bible referencee. 

With what fisnes is it connected 7? 

With what shrub? 

With what fence ? 

To what plant do I refer? 

To what German baron ? 

To what Englishman ? 

To what town, and what noted personage? F. Buses Smite, 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 49. 


Joppa, called by the Phenicians Japho. now called Jaffa. Damascus 

and Oairo, whose baths use the soap made at Jaffa. The Crusaders, 
Saladin, and Bonaparte. St. Louls, who re-established the destroyed 
city. 
Bonaparte went through the plague hospitals and laid his hand on 
the poisonous sores in order to encourage his soldiers. He had the 
Turkish prisoners carried to the neighboring sand-hills and killed. Bible 
associations are with the Temple, and the timber floated down from 
Lebanon ; with Jonah ; with Tabitha, or Dorcas ; with tanning ; with 
St. Peter: with Simon, the tanner, who lodged St. Peter, and with 
the visions of the clean and unclean creatures. References: Joshua 
xix., 46; 2 Chron. ii., 16; Ezra iii., 7; Acta ix., 36-43: x., 5b, 16, xi., 
5, 14. 


PUZZLES. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL HOMONY ME. 

1. A bird; anauthor. 2. A bird; to higgle. 3. A bird ; a chemi- 
cal vessel. 4. A bird; acollar. 5. A bird; a compound of certain 
roots. 6. A bird; a throat disease. 7. A bird; atoy. 8. A bird; 
to carry on contraband trade. 

CONUNDBUM®. 

If a tramp should ask for work, what piece of crockery would you 
name in answer? 

What ebip is patronized more than any other ? 

What key would open the door to many hearts? 

Why is the last **apeil ” of hot weather like my hat ? 

A PEACEFUL BNIGMA. 


I am composed of thirteen letters. 2 

My 13, 2, 20, 1s a destroyer of peace. . 

My 32, 4, 7, 12, 5, is a destroyer of peace. 

My 9, 7, 5, is a destroyer of peace. 

My 9, 2, 3, 4, 5, 1, ia a destroyer of peace. 

My 9, 8, 11, 1, ig a destroyer of peace. 

My whole is conducive to the attainment of peace. 

CHARADE, 
My second is called a staff ; 
Then, if my first be sweet, 
You will tind my whole to be 
A dainty kind of meat. 
SHAKESPEAREAN CHARACTERS, 

A kind of pork, and to permit. 

To drop, and a long stick. 

An auxiliary verb, and not high. 

A useful animal, and a small fruit. 

A Latin prepoeition, a Latin pronoun, and an English pronoun, 

A boy’s nickname, a vowel, and a boy’s nickname. 

Contact, and a hard substance. 

Timid, and something that fastens. 

The imperative mood of a Latin verb, a loud neise, and a con- 
janction. 

To flonrish, and an exclamation. 


B. L. H, 


W. K, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 28. 
Enigma.—Na-po-le on. 
Beheadments.—1, Treason, reason. 2. Shark, hark, ark. 3. Malady, 
a lady. 
Crossword Enigma.—Alabama. 
Drop-Letter Puzzie.— 
O Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health , and peace, and sweet content! 


Answers received from B. 8. H., James W, Murdoch, a 
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Books and Authors. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY.’ 

The study of the development of constitutional liber- 
ty in the English-American colonies is one of the most 
important, as it is one of the most instructive, interest- 
ing, and fascinating subjects to which the thoughtful 
student of our history may be directed. To obtain a 
full and lucid comprehension of it demands earnest, 
astute, and painstaking mental labor, aided by the aux- 
iliary of acute analytical reasoning powers. It must 
be viewed under the searching, two-fold light of history 
and philosophy, the former spreading out the bald and 
inanimate facts as upon a chart; while the latter, by a 
process of relative arrangement, interpretation, and 
deductions of sequences from such arrangement and 

‘interpretation, endows these facts with life and energy 
adequate to perform the functions of an almost un- 
erring teacher. 

Hitherto, as a rule, the subject of constitutional de- 
velopment as displayed in the early history of our 

Republic has been treated by historians incidentally, 
chiefly by the presentation of facts (without comments) 
drawn from annais, and introduced to illustrate some 
event under discussion; while the amount of philoso- 
phic analysis and combination has been so small and 
so feebly applied that there has been little more vivify- 
ing power than in that of a moonbeam. 

The most elaborate, carefully prepared, and lucid 
history of the development of constitutional liberty in 
this couatry which has hitherto appeared was written 
by the Hon. Richard Frothingham, of Charlestown, 
Mass., and published in 1872, with the title of ‘‘The 
Rise of the Republic of the United States.” His work 
is devoted chiefly to a well-arranged presentation of 


- historical facts bearing on the subject, and forming a 


succinct political history of our colonial pericd. He 
barely glances at social events in Europe tending 
toward constitutional liberty; calls attention to the 
mixed elements of the colonial population which were 
drawn from various European nationalities, and pre- 
sents the interesting fact that a great majority of the 
European colonists in North America were of Teutonic 
origin—were of a race habitually inclined to the indul- 
gence of aspirations for the enjoyment of local self- 
government. Mr. Frothingham touches only slightly 
upon the philosophy involved in the subject, but pre- 
sents an array of most important facts in our colonial 
history for philosophic contemplation. Sucb, also, is 
the general character of Mr. Bancroft’s history of our 
National Constitution; also of the works of others on 


— the same subject. 


The author of the volume under consideration has 
confined his labors almost exclusively to a considera- 
tion of the philosophy of the subject. It is a comple- 
ment of the histories. It is not a history, but a philo- 
sophical contemplation of what is known to be history. 
He attempts to show that the United States are the 
direct and legitimate offspring of that great intellectual 
movement which, for want of a better term, men call 
‘*The Reformation ;” that the free inquiry theace 
evolved passed from religious subjects to political 
subjects, and gave us at last, as it had before given 
the people of England, a really constitutional gov- 
ernment established on freedom of conscience and 
the liberty of the citizen. The author might have 
looked back of the Reformation a few centuries and 
observed the germ of constitutional liberty planted in 
Europe by the Saracens in Spain, who projected into 
the social system of that continent the doctrine ef the 
supremacy of reason over authority. That germ grew 
apace, blossomed in the increasing light of many dec- 
ades, and bore fruit here and there. At length, early 
in the sixteenth century, a social fermentation evolved 
the Reformation, so-called. The age of reason super- 
seded the age of faith. The former was ushered in by 
various energies; largely by an astronomical contro- 
versy—the dispute between the respective champions 
of the geocentric and heliocentric theories—between 
Copernicus and the Inquisition. Machiavelli’s atrocious 
political maxims‘(such as ‘‘A prudent prince ought not 
to keep his word to his own court ;” ‘‘ There will oc- 
casionally arise the necessity of being wicked in or- 
der to maintain power, and, in such a case, there 
should be no hesitation’), put forth in 1513, proved a 
powerful auxiliary in the new movement. They had 
aroused the conscience and the indignation of Europe 
into potential action. These maxims were not Machia- 
velli’s inventions; he only divulged them. They 
were tbe elemental forces of the practical ethics of the 
rulers in Church and State. The aroused conscience 
and intellect of Europe uttered solemn protests and 
fierce maledictions. The dignity of the individual was 
stoutly asserted. The law of nature was invoked, 
and a vision of constitutional liberty gave hope to the 
world. 


' The Development of Constitutional Liberty wn the English Colo- 
nies in America. By Eben Greenough Scott. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 


Mr. Scott, in discussing the subject of the Devel- 
opment of Constitutional Liberty, divides the period 
of that development into three great connected eras ; 
namely, the Era of Constitutional Development in 
England ; the Era of State Development in America, 
and the Era of Constitutional Development in Amer- 
ica. He declares the motives of each of them. That 
of the first era he defines as freedom of conscience; 
that of the second era, the development of tribal in- 
stitutions ; and that of the third era, the longing for 
popular sovereignty. ‘‘ Throughout this trilogy of 
eras,” says the author, ‘‘ glowed the spirit of liberty, 
which, in the final stage, became fierce, and crowned 
its long task by giving to our people political and 
personal freedom guaranteed by constitution.” 

In considering the First Era the author takes a rapid 
survey of the salient events of the English Revolution 
of 1688, and its bearing on the English-American 
colonies. The conclusion fairly arrived at is that these 
colonists owed no thanks (o the constitutional monarch 
of England (William IIL), made so by that revolution, 
for anything he had done for them. Whatever that 
movement did for popular freedom in England, it 
utterly failed, so far as the administration of the mon- 
arch was concerned, to do anything of the kind for 
English subjects in America. Toward the Americans 
William was an embodiment of Stuart absolutism. 
In the administration of government here he simply took 
up the thread where the Stuarts had dropped it, and 
went right on from where they left off. 

The Second Era, that of State Development, the 
author considers chiefly in view of the six capital 
sources to which Edmund Burke attributed the flerce- 
ness of *‘ American liberty ;” namely: descent; the 
colonial form of government; religion in the north- 
ern provinces; manners in the southern provinces ; 
education; and remoteness of situation. This is 
doubtless a correct analysis, so far as it goes ; but to 
these should be added the political and commercial 
relations of the colonies to the mother country. These 
eight topics are philosophically and lucidly treated of. 
In the discussion occurs an interesting chapter on New 
England’s Five Advantages, as enumerated by John 
Adams—the purity of the English blood ; the institu- 
tions for the support of religion, morals, and decency ; 
the public educational institutions; the division of 
territory into townships and counties, and the law 
for the distribution of intestate estates, which prevents 
monopolies of land. 

The Third Era, that of Constitutional Development 
in America, necessarily involves as its chief topic the 
conflict with absolutism. The great facts of the sub- 
ject, so, ably set forth by Mr. Bancroft historically, are 
here submitted to the crucible of philosophical ex- 
amination, analysis, and interpretation in an able and 
satisfying manner. In this discussion the law of 
development is amply verified. 

This work, comprised in an octavo volume of less 
than three hundred and fifty pages, supplies a want 
long felt by thoughtful and earnest students as a help 
to the clear understanding of the full significance of our 
old war for independence and its results. 


E. P. WHIPPLE’S WORKS ! 


The handsome and substantial editions of the works 
of leading American writers which have been coming 
s0 constantly from the Riverside Press during the 
last year must be taken as an indication of a genuire 
and widespread interest in the best literature ; the new 
form in which Hawthorne appears on our book-shelves 
is the best proof that in spite of the flood of mediocre 
literature that threatens to engulf us our power of dis- 
crimination remains, our judgment is still sound, and 
our taste pure. Mr. Whipple’s publishers have judged 
rightly in thinking the present an auspicious time for 
the reissuance of his works. Six volumes represent 
the activity of his useful life and the variety of his 
numerous gifts as awriter. It isa good many years 
since he first appeared on the platform and in our 
magazines; a whole generation has grown up and 
come to the front in the meantime; and yet, looking 
back over this period and reading through these vol- 
umes, one has little but praise for Edwin P. Whipple. 
If not the greatest of our critics, he is certainly one of 
the most honest, intelligent, and suggestive ; if not the 
most brilliant and richly endowed of our writers, he is 
one of the most sincere and conscientious; no word 
that he has written, so faras our recollection goes, 
shows the taint of partisanship, the greed of gain, or 
the trace of that subtle infidelty which makes art the 
mere instrument of success. 

In a time of strong materialistic tendencies and of 
great temptations to desert high ideals, Mr. Whipple 
has been true to his conception of literature and of 
life. Indeed, it may be said that his best gift has been 
not so much delicacy and depth of intellectual in- 
sight, not so much range and power of imagination, 
as a clear recognition that literature and life are indis- 


' The Works of Edwin P, Whipple. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co,) 


solubly united. Literature for him is not an exquisite 
strain that may be separated from the harp which pro- 
duces it. Writing in a time of intense moral convic- 
tions, it is not surprising that Mr. Whipple’s strongest 
qualities are moral, nor is it to be regretted. He has 
no tolerance for the conception of art which seeks its 
end in itself. In his view no great art is ever without 
its moral significance, and therefore his perception of 
what is true, and pure, and permanent in literature is 
as direct, and simple, and certain as his perception 
of these things in actual life. A glance through these 

volumes reveals the wide sympathies of one who has 
written upon many themes, and always with clearness 
of understanding of the human life that lay under 
them, and the human experiences of which they are the 

expression. He has written admirably, for instance, of 
the Elizabethan Age, and the strongest element in 

bis treatment of that period is his grasp of the in- 
audible national life that lay back of these magnificent 

dramas and nobler prose utterances. We have other 

critics keener, more subtle and delicate, whose 

work as criticism will rank higher, but we have no 

more direct, sincere, and straightforward interpreter 

of other men’s thoughts and other men’s lives than 

Mr. Whipple. 


Meditations on Life, Death, and Eternity. Translated 
from the German of Zschokke by Frederica Kowan. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Germany has made 
contributions to literature for which we are not grateful. 
The efforts of some of her scholars have not earned the re- 
gard of Christian scholars of other lands ; but the production 
of such a volume as this atones for the evil of many others. 
We do not wonder that it was a favorite with Prince Albert, 
and after his decease was often-in the handa of Queen Victoria. 
Its lofty spiritual conceptions attract at once the spirit that 
is in sympathy with the spiritual world. Its stimulating 
views of death, and its just estimate of the nature of spiritual 
being, ever recognizing its superiority to the body, which is 
its servant, and the strong thoughts with which it sustains its 
positions, commend it to every devotional spirit. There is 
nothing commonplace init. It is not full of platitudes, nor 
does the author write as though he were pushing his thought 
up from a low level of personal living. The breezes of the 


mountain are blowing through every part of it. It never. 


forgets itself, and lowers its tone, but with the persistence of 
true convictions that have grown into an experience pre- 
sents its cheerful ideas of the continued life of thuee who 
have gone. It seems impossible for one to have cloomy 
views of death who would continually feed upon this volume. 
Ita lofty truet in God is shown in the papers on the ‘‘ Fature 
Life Hidden From Us,” ‘God is Love,” «tc.; its tender 
sympathy with man in ** The Sick;” its cheerfulness, that 
gleams everywhere, strengthens every reader. Helpful books 
of devotion are among our choicest treasures; but they 
must not be stagnant pools. They very soon lose their 
power unless there is the freshness of the divine thought in 
them. This book might be the companion of a lifetime and 
not be outgrown. Its papers on Life and its Religious 
Daties are so practical, contain so much wisdom, are so 
adapted to the necessities of human life, that they are satis- 
fying. The purity of style in which it is written, the perfect 
repose of mind which characterizes it, makes it a benedic- 
tion to this heated age. Its topics are various, but there is 
not one that does not enter into cvery man’s meditative 
hours ; and the present edition, in which two volumes of the 
original issue have been brought together, cannot fail to re- 
ceive a cordial welcome and accomplish a blessed purpose 
of instruction and comfort. We commend it to every house- 
hold. Have it near for frequent consultation. Put it with 
the Bible in the guest-chamber. It will sweeten the visit of 
a friend. Work its truths into the life, and it will bec mea 
benediction to the world. 

Sinners and Saints. By Phil Robinson. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.) The author of this volume has traveled exten- 
sively in different parts of the world, and trained himself to 
careful observation. His notes of travel and descriptions of 
towns and cities are bright and interesting. But his wit is 
not always of a high order: he sometimes labors to be funny, 
and therefore fails. He does not always select the most at- 
tractive items for record. His estimates of some places are 
‘* snap judgments.” The main object of the book is to defend 


the Mormons against the attacks of nearly all other writers. 


Mr. Robinson claims to nave had better opportunities for 
studying the people than any other traveler, having been 
admitted to the homes of the leaders, and to a knowledge of 
their ways and thoughts. He does not believe in their sys- 
tem, but his conclusion is that they are indeed eaints and the 
Gentiles are sinners. The women are happy, contented, and 
enjoy the presence of sister wives—even encourage their hus- 
bands to marry again. Temperance finds its highest triumphs 
in Mormon villages. Their piety is practicaland real. Their 
religious meetings surpass others, because ‘‘the people go 
away with some tangible facts in their heads, and subjects 
for ordinary conversation on their tongues, and not, as from 
other kinds of religious meetings, with only generalities about 
their souls and the Ten Commandments.”" No doubt one or 
two of the commandments would not be so interesting to 


them as some fact about farming. Perhaps, too, it would 


be well for the author if he knew more about “‘ other re- 
ligious meetings.” With much that is interesting, the book 


is pernicious in its effort to make decent and respectable the: 


foulest blot on our civilization to-day. That there are agree- 
able people and good people among the Mormons we do not 
doubt; but that wives and children are clevated, and men 
made manly, and commanities ennobled by the outworking 
of any such system as this will require more than one writer 


to prove, even though he thinks that he was not hoodwinked 
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during his obeervations, but shown every vart of the institu- 
tion. No healthy woman could read this book with patience. 
In the blaze of public indignation sgainst wrongs and out- 
rages it curls up into a cinder. It cannot endure the pres- 
ence of a single volume like ‘‘The Women of Mormonism ; 
or, The Story of Polygamy as Told by the Victims Them- 
selves,"’ edited by Jennie Anderson Froiseth. The last thrust 
of the lance of Dr. Leonard Sacon transfixes the volume. 


Daniel Webster. By Henry Cabot Lodge. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifllin & Co.) This is the latest volume in the 
admirable series of American Statesmen. Mr. Lodge’s esti. 
mate of Daniel Webster is calm and fair-minded; he is 
neither s eulogist nor an assailant of the great statesman’s 
memory. We wish, indeed, that he had been content fo be a 
little more purely a historian and somewhat less acritic. The 
apace which he has devoted to a discussion of Webster could 
have been better appropriated, in a volume of this kind, to 
& narration of events and to a portraiture of circumstances 
without which the life and character of Webster cannot be 
comprehended, and & knowledge of which is by no means 60 
common as Mr. Lodge sometimes assumes. His interpreta- 
tion of the Dartmouth College case and his sppropriation to 
the various parties concerned of the credit for the decision 
will be new to most even tolerably well informed readers. 
His analysis of the reply to Hayne is admirable, while, on the 
other hand, his account of the White matter is inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. In his estimate of the 7th of March 
speech some of the causes which led to the position taken 
by Daniel Webster at that crisis he seems to us to make too 
little account of. The fact is that Webster was then sixty- 
eight, years of age, and it is very rare taat a man in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age comprehends a new and as yet 
undeveloped issue in public affairs. lo the main the work is 
both just and timely. 

The Growth of a People. By Paul Lacombe. ‘Translated 
by Lewis A. Stimson. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) This 
is @ philosophical yet practical study of the growth of the 
French nation. The titie of the book in the original is 
‘* Petite Histoire Du Peuple Francais,” and is changed to 
avoid confusion with a recent well-known history. The only 
other translation has long been out of print. The book has 
great value historically ; the complexity of the people, the 
gradual rise and disappearance of elements that were con- 
trolling for a period, the effect of the necessity of the redress 
of evils in calling into power new forces, the preparation for 
the Revolution, its effect, and the work yet to be done, are ail 
preeented in compact and impressive form. Any building 
process is attractive, but the building of | nation presents the 


' grandest features of a work that cannot be said to be all of 


man. The emergence of liberty for all is the crowning joy 
in the study of the growth of any people. This book will sid 
to an intelligent conception of the forces at work in the past, 
aud the might of ideas in moulding the destiny of a great 
people. The author has condensed a great amount of read- 
ing, study, and reflection into small compass; but his 
thonght ie clear and his work well done. The translation is 
excellent. 

Poems. By William Cleaver Wilkinson. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) A volume of poems from a friend 
stirs and etartles one, for if it be successful there is occasion 
for real joy, but if it faile—and there is so much likelihood 
of failure—how chagrined the author and his friend! Abil- 
. *, success in prose writing and in many efforts, prove nothing 
about a volume of poems. So we aay to our friends, 
‘* Don't ;” but if they will, we hope the result will always he 
equal to that which this volame presents. A variety of 
topics, sad and cheerful, national and domestic, moved the 
spirit of the author to rhythmic utterance. There is some in- 
equality in the poems, though the level is high, and there is 
singular beauty and richness in some stanzas. There is 
& purity of thought and transparency of expression that 
gives acharm to such poems as ‘‘ The Wife’s Vigil” and 
‘* Consolation.” The translations from Homer are excellent. 
The song of ‘‘ Runaway Pond” bas all the freshness and beauty 
of nature in its breezy, rippling lines. ‘* The Wolf's Feast” is 
picturesque enough to startle a child; while the long ode on 
Webster has strength, like its subject. Mr. Wilkinson’s rep- 
utation will be strengthened by this volume, which many 
friends will be glad to possess. 

Twelve Americans: Their Lives and Times. By Howard 
Carroll. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) This is a delight- 


' ful book for summer reading for those whose tastes in reading 


lie between statistics and fiction. Originally published, in 
part, in the New York ‘ Times,” the sketches which make 
up the volume have all the spice and point which character- 
ize the best newspaper writing of the day, while the reminis- 
cences and anecdotes which comprise the major portion of 
their contents are duly ballasted by fact and history. The 
‘‘ Twelve Americans ” include such men as Horatio Seymour, 
Hannibal Hamlin, Allen G. Thurman, Elibu B. Washburne, 
William Allen, Frederick Douglas, Alexander H. Stephens, 
John Gilbert, and Peter Cooper ; all of whom receive sym- 
pathetic if not judicial treatment at the hands of an author 
who, from his political affiliations. might be excused for a 
leas considerate treatment of some of them. 


letters toa Friend. By the late Connop Thirwall, D. D., 
Bishop of St. Davids. Edited by the late Dean Stanley. (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros.) English readers have voted this one of 
the most delightful collection of letters in our language and 
Americans who read this volume will join their suffrages 
with those of its English admirers. The book contains the 
correspondence of the Bishop with a young friend to whom 
he writes freely and without reservation. The letters are 


familiar and personal, while they deal with many of the ques- 
tions in scholarship, churchmanship, and politics which were 
current in England at the timethey were written. They are 
the unpremeditated expression of an accomplished and very 
able man, and as such they have a very great interest for in- 
telligent readers. 


The Life of Schiler. By Heinrich Duntzer. Translated by 


Percy E. Pinkerton. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) This 
is BOt @ great work, but it is a painstaking and eminently 
useful biography. It lacks the power of insight and the 
ability to reproduce the spirit of Schiller which characterized 
Carlyle’s brief life, but it furnishes far more material in the 
way of fact ahd personal history. It has one of the best 
qualities of a biography, ia that it is extremely interesting. 
‘The tragic element in Schiller’s life makes a constant appeal 
to generous natures ; his brave fight for freedom, his suc- 
cesa, hia fidelity to the ideals which he had set before him- 
self, and his early death make a biography of him patnetic 
and interesting in the highest degree. 

sAn American Four-in-Handin Britain. By Andrew Carne- 
gie. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) We had supposed 
that Great Britain had been ‘‘done”’ in every possible form, 
but Mr. Carnegie has ‘‘done”’ it ina new way. The varia- 
tion from the standard book of travels is somewhat less than 
one would have expected. After all, the main points of in- 
terest and observation in England are the same, whether one 
reaches them by train and cab or in a four-in-hand; and ina 
casual looking over these entertaining pages we do not dis- 
cover any adventures which might not have happened to less 
exclusive and aristocratic travelers. The book is very 
pleasantly written, having much the tone of private letters 
to personal friends. 

A Fashionable Sufferer ; or, Chapters from Life's Comedy. 
By Augustus Hoppin. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
This is a humorous and semi-satirical story in a light vein, 
which hits off very cleverly some of the foibles of modern 
fashionable life, and notably that kind of invalidism which 
is prevalent within ita circle. Thestory is animated and full 
of clever hits, well-written bite of description, and neat 
churacterizations. The dramatic interest is not great; the 
excellence.of the book is to be found not in its continuity of 
style but in its clever touches of satire. Mr. Hoppin has 
added a good deal to the interest of his story by numerous 
effective illustrations. 


The Essays of Elia. With an Introduction and Notes by the 
‘Rev. Alfred Ainger. (New York: Macmillan & Co ) This is 
probably the very best edition of these charming essays which 
has appeared. It is uniformin style with the beautiful edition 
of Kingsley’s novels issued by these publishers some time since. 
Mr. Ainger is the author of the admirable life of Lamb in 
the English Men of Letters Series, and is as competent an 
editor of such a volume as could be secured; he is a thor- 
ough master of all the literature relating to the essays, and 
in this volume he collects in a condensed but readable form 
all the facts bearing upon them. 


Judaism and Christianity. By the Rev. Dr. Isaac M. Wiese. 
(Cincinnati: Bloch & Co.) In eighteen lectures delivered at 
the Pium Street Temple, Cincinnati, the author discuszes the 
agreemente and disagreements of Judaism and Christianity. 
It is adecided mark of progress that ench a discussion should 
be attempted by the President of the Hebrew Union College, 
that he woula be willing to find anything to justify Christi- 
anity and mark its agreement with his own faith. His 
spirit is charitable, and his interpretation of the Jewish view 
of inspiration and kindred truths are of much interest to the 
Christian student. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Austin Dobson will edit the “ Vicar of Wakefield ” for 
the Parchment Series. 

—It is now currently reported that Mr: Matthew Arnold 
will arrive in this city early in October. | 

—Mr. Edgar Fawcett is contributing to the Sunday ** Trib- 
une” @ eociety novel entitled '‘ The Ambitious Woman.” 

—Henry Holt & Co. have just published ‘‘ Master Bieland 
and His Workmen,” the last novel written by Auerbach. 

—Edward Dowden, who has written so admirably on 
Shakespeare, is at work upon an elaborate study of Goethe. 

—D. Appleton & Co. issue a cheap edition of *‘ Bachelor 
Biuff,” a book full of Mr. Bunce’s admirable good sense and 
keen humor. 

—Porter & Coates are about to publish one of Jules Verne’s 
remarkable stories, entitled ‘‘The Underground City; or, 
The Child of the Cavern.” 

—Dr. W. W. McLane’s book on ‘‘ The Cross in the Light 
of To Day,” recently noticed editorially in these columns, is 
published by J. P. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

—A new serial story by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, with the 
title of ‘‘Buttered Crusts,” will begin in the September 
number of ‘‘ Wide Awake,” and run through the rest of the 
year. 

—Columbia College has issued acircular of information 
giving full particulars of its projected course of collegiate 
education for women. The first examination will be held 
January 28, 1884. 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, have a genius for 
the issuing of captivating books of devotion. ‘‘ The Faith- 
ful Promiser”’ is a perfect gem; ita very cover is a call to 
reverent thought. 

—The heroine of the Farne Isles, Grace Darling, has an 
appreciative biographer in Eva Hope, whose eketch por- 
traying her life and ita lessons will be published by Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. 

—A memoir and sixteen sermons of Richard Metcalf, late 
pastor of the Winchester Unitarian Society (Mass.), are con- 
tained in a volume entitled ‘‘ The Abiding Memory,” and 
published by George H. Ellis, Boston. 

—'‘' Reminiscences of Charlotte Cushman, the Actress and 
Woman,” will shortly be published by the author, Joseph O. 
Lunt, of Boston. It will contain many incidents in the life 
of Miss Cushman never before made public. 

—D. Lothrop & Co. have in preparation for the holiday 
trade a large illustrated quarto entitled ‘‘ Delightful Days,” 
which will contain a selection from almost every story- 
writer of America, and over 300 illustrations by prominent 
artists. 


and ‘‘Good Night and Good Morning,” 


have just iseued No. 1 of a ‘‘ Bible Series of Manuals of 
Religious Instruction,” containing Bible stories for youngest 
classes. The plan is valuable aud well carried out in this 
first number. 

—Frank H. Stauffer has collected all sorts of ir formation 
in brief parsgraphs about **The Queer, the Qaaint, the 
Quizzical,” aud published the same under the above title 
from the house of R. Worthington, New York. The book is 
and unique. 

—No. 3 in the Philosophie Series, issued by Charles Scrit- 
ner’s Sons, contains a discussion on ‘‘ Development; What 
It Can Do, and What It Cannot Do,” by Dr. James Me- 
Coeh, in his usual clear and forcible style. It isa helpful 
presentation of important truth. | 

—‘' Rest by the Way,” by Caroline M. Hallett (James 
Pott, New York), contains readings for the sick and troubled. 
The thoughts are plain, substantial, and quieting. The read- 
ings are brief, and declare the author to be a good visitor of 
the sick. May the number of such increase ! 

—A. ©. Armstrong & Son make some announcements of 
new books which are interesting. The two volumes ‘‘Clover 
Nook Children” and ‘*8now-—berries,” by Alice Cary, will be 
sure to meet with a renewed welcome, and the new volume 
of sermons by Dr. William M. Taylor will find a large audi- 


e. 
—'' Oriental Legends” is ashowy volume containing poems 
of various degrees of merit on themes suggested by the title, 
as well as a series of poems entitled ‘Street Pictures— 
Lyric Trifles,” with humorous and national rhymes by 
Rabbi H. M. Bien. Published by Brown & Derby, New 
York. 
‘ —J. B. Lippincott & Co. Philadelphia, bave printed for 
the author, Richard B. Westbrook, D.D., LL.B., a little 
volume entitled ‘‘ Marriage and Divorce,” which is sharp 
critique on the efforts of Dr. Theodore 1). Woolsey and 
others, by organizations, lectures, etc., to inflnence State 
legislation on divorce. 

—Harper & Bros. have in ieiihiaiten a work on *‘ French 
and German Socialism in Modern Times,” by Richard T. 
Ely, of Johns Hopkins; and a monograph on ‘‘ The Greek 
and Latin Inecriptions on the Obelisk Crab in the Metropol- 
itan Museum,” by Professor Augustus C. Merriam, of Colum- 
bia College. Early in August they will issue George Ticknor 
Curtis's ‘* Life of James Buchanan.” 

—The Presbyterian Board of Publication, Pniladelphia, 
have reprinted from the thirteenth thonsand of the Edin- 
burgh edition a tractate on ‘‘ The Elder and his Work,” by 


' David Dickeon, one of the best Known and most useful elders’ 


of the Free Church of Scotland. Elders of American 
churches willdo well to study their duties under so wise 
and successful a teacher and worker. 

—'‘' The Critic” of July 14 ia a special number, containing 
an essay on ‘Carlyle and Emerson Again,” by John Bar- 
roughs; a& personal sketch by Charles Godfrey Leland of 
his friend, Professor E. H. Palmer, the Orientalist, who met 
euch a tragic end in Egypt; signed book-reviews by Sidney 
Howard Gay, the Rev. Dr. Heber Newton, and Profeesors 
W. D. Whitney, Charles A. Young, and H. H. Boyesen ; 
poems by Edith M. Thomas and George A. Dennison; and 
other features of more than ordinary interest. 

—The first number of ‘‘ Christian Thought,”’ a monthly 
edited by the Rev. Dr. C. F. Deems, and published by E. B. 
Treat, 757 Broadway, New York, contains the '‘ Cry of Con- 
flict,” by Dr. Deems, and ‘‘ Foundation of Christian Belief,” 
by Lyman Abbott. This publication is to be isened monthly, 
and will be an extremely valuable one for religions students 
acd thinkers. It will contain addresses delivered before the 
Institute of Christian Philosophy, and its announcement 
includes articles by some of the strongest men in this country 
and England. The subscription priceof ‘‘ Christian Thought” 
is $1.50 a year; 15 cents a number. 

—The ripest and best thought of the Rev. J. M. Maniing, 
D. D., the late pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, is 
promised in the last work of his hands, ‘‘ Not of Man, but of 
God,” a book soon to be published by D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston. Of the chapters of this work which treat of the 
foundations and structure of Christian faith, the Rev. Dr. 


| Gould, of Worcester, says that they give ‘‘a new glimpse 
The life © 


into the holy of holies of his deepest religious life. 
power, the soul power, behind these sermons is marvelous. 
I shall hope for great results from their publication.” 


—Roberts Brothers are already in the field with holiday 
announcements. They will bring out in fine illustrated 
editions '‘ Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” with thirty 
designs by Harry Fenn, drawn from sketches taken by him 
at Steke Pogis, the scene of the poem, and containing some 
rejected verses which were printed with the early editions ; 
‘*The High Tide,” by Jean Ingelow, illustrated from origin- 
al designs by Church and other artists; ‘‘ Lead, Kindly 
Light,” by John Henry Newman, illustrated by William 8t. 
John Harper and George R. Halm, engraved by Andrew; 
words by Lord 
Houghton, with illuminations and etchings by Walter Severn. 

—‘' The Story of Ida,” by Francesca, a pretty little book 
just published by Cupples, Upham & Uo., of Boston, was 
written by Miss Frances Alexander, a well-known artist of 
Boston, now living in Florence. Jo bh Ruskin was attract- 
ed by her paintings, several of which he purchased, and 
sought her acquaintance. He found as much to admire in 
her intellectual power as in her skill with the brush, and it 
was at his urgent request that this little book, written as a 
private memorial, was published, he himself undertaking to 
edit it. In his introduction Mr. Kuskin says, ‘‘ The follow- 
ing story of a young Florentine girl’s too short life is 
absolutely and simply true. Let it be noted with thankful 
reverence that this is the story of a Catholic girl written by a 
Protestant one, yet the two of them so united in the truth of 


the Christian faith and in the joy of ite love that they are 


absolutely unconscious of any difference in the forms or 
letter of their religion.” A reproduction of a painting of 


—The New Church Board of — New York, i Ida by Francesca accompanies the book as a frontispiece. 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


A solution of the difficullies in the Central Church, 
Worcester, which have been of a somewhat chronic 
character, has been reached by the withdrawal of 
prominent members by letters to other churches, 
and the withdrawal by the pastor of his resignation. 
This action leaves a united and enthusiastic church 
and parish in full possession of the church property, 
with thirty thousand dollars subscribed for a new 
church edifice, an eligible site selected, and the way 
clear for harmonious and energetic work when the pas- 
tor, the Rev. Daniel Merriman, D. D., shall return in 
September from his vacation in North Conway. Dr. 
Merriman easily ranks among the keenest and most 
scholarly preachers in the State, and it is devoutly to 
be wished that his health may enable him to prosecute 
the work which he has so much at heart with vigor 
and efficiency. | 

The church in Wakefield, D. N. Beach, pastor, has 
called a council, to meet on Thursday of this week, to 
install Mr. Harlan P. Beach, a recent graduate at An- 
dover, who is under appointment of the American 
Board asa missionary to Mexico. Professors E. C. 
Smyth and George Harris are invited to the council, 
and Professor Harris is expected to preach the sermon. 
It speaks well for the spirituality of the institution, and 
is of itself sufficient refutation of the mean insinua- 
tions that the parts of the yeung men at their gradua- 
tiuor revealed the Jack of spirityal training, that seven 
of the class are under missionary appointments. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Beach, at the alumni 
dinner, while avowing himself conservative in doc- 
trine, bore his warm testimony to the orthodoxy of 
the seminary, and advised those who have fears for its 
soundness to attend chapel once and hear Professor 
Smyth conduct the devotional services. 

A very earnest request has been made by the 
Trustees of Bowdoin College to Professor Smyth to 
accept the Presidency of the college, which he 
declines. I am told by those who ought to know that 
the proposition will still be pressed upon the Professor 
with a good deal of persistency. While the choice is 
an admirable one, confering deserved honor upon one 
of the most worthy of the alumni, it would be unwise 
to take a man from a chair which he is so richly fur- 
nished to fill, and at a time when he is so much needed 
in the institution which he has so long and faithfully 
served. The chairs at Andover are all filled with 
vigorous professors who are harmonious, and it would 
be a misfortune just now to make a vacancy with the 
possibility of exciting new hostilities and of renewing 
old antagonisms. 

In the line of Dr. Munger’s article in last week’s 
Christian Union on ‘‘ When Sha!l Discussion End ?””— 
especially the statement that ‘‘ distant motives, of 
whatever sort, have little influence; man is a being 
who is governed by near motives ”—a gentleman who 
has large opportunity to observe and keen insight 
in philosophical problems told me that in ten years 
the only sermons he has heard on retribution which 
had any piuch and force to quicken the conscience 
were two; one by Dr. Newman Smyth, and one by 
Dr. L. O. Brastow, who treated the docrine with an 
immediateness of consequences that gave the preachers 
a powerful grip on their audiences; and they 80 
preached, said the gentleman, because they have a 
philosophy of retribution that is level to reason and 
patent to plain common sense. Mr. Cook is fond of 
quoting the theology of Shakespeare on retribution ; 
and I have often wondered why he overlooks the pas- 
sage in Macbeth where that powerful nature avers that 
if the assassination could trammel up success “‘ here, 
upon this bank and shoal of time, we’d jump the world 
tocome. But in these cases we still have judgment 
here.” It was the nearness, the immediateness, the 
swiftness of penal consequences here that the dramatist 
depicted as almost potent enough to calla halt in a 
foul, murderous purpose. I am convinced that preach- 
ing does not deal vigorously enough with the conse- 
quences of sin; that the old dogmas are not much 
preached, even by those who pretend to hold them, 
because they are unpreachable now; and as a conse- 
quence there is need of return to the gospel method of 
dealing with men’s consciences—the crowding of mo- 
tives that stir the souls of the impenitent in their 

_innermost workings, so that the fires within shall 
move them to immediate works of righteousness. 

I find many thoughtful men and women who are 
reading Munger and Freemantle. There is a sweet 
reasonableness in their treatment of subjects that wins 
attention and gains confidence. The gospel of secular 
life ‘‘is that which is needed, and for lack of which 
Christianity languishes ;” it is ‘‘a wider outlook, a de 
termination to look the world in the face without mis- 
giving or mistrust; to spiritualize and to barmonize, to 
foster and to inspire, the various spheres and interests 
which the providence of God opens tothe men of our 
day.” 1 find thus the leaven of Christianity largely 
working outside of the churches, in the souls of earnest 


men who receive their spiritual ideas through inter- 
course within the spheres and interests of secular life. 
Here is a field which the statistician cannot enter. 
Here is an over-flow of the over-souls which in life and 
power is working for moral unity of faith in a realm 
where intellectual dogmas have ‘lost their hold. Ra- 
tionslism and free religion are giving way here in 
Boston. The re-adaptation of truth to the spiritual 
and ethical nature of man is steadily extending the 
domain of the Spirit of Christ and elevating the whole 
life of mankind. 

It is an occasion for rejoicing that the Tewksbury 
trial has ended. Investigation they call it, but really 
it has been a political trial. I was present several 
times when the bandying of epithets between the 
Governor, the counsel for the defense, and the chair- 
man of the committee was gross and low enough for 
a cheap police court. No doubt some things at the Alms- 
house need correcting; but the vulgar attack by the 
Executive, assailing the honor and purity of his prede- 
cessors, and dragging the old Commonwealth down to 
the level of the slave oligarchs, has touched a sensitive 
cord in the pride of the people that will be felt in the 
coming election. Besides all this, Butler is a failure 
as an executive; erratic as the wind, impulsive, often 
sadly out in his judgment, deficient in constructive 
power, selfish, unscrupulous in his methods, arbitrary 
and reckless. At the same time the Legislature is 
cheap and partisan in its make-up. It is of a low 
order for the old Bay State. People will be glad to see 
it prorogued. There is no doubt that the Committee 
of Investigation this week will make two reports, 
majority and minority, both of which will be largely 
colored by political affiliations ; but the larger tribunal 
of the people will fairly sift the facts, and the chari- 
ties and asylums of the State and of the county may, 
in consequence, reap future benefits. 

Most of the larger churches in Eastern Massachusetts 
have made up their slates for pulpit supplies during 
vacations. In all denominations a reasonable number 
of churches are kept open to meet the demands for 
worship by church-goers, and the special meetings in 
the theaters and open air make ample provisions for 
the masses. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The Arthur Ritchie case has this week assumed a 

new phase. At the request of his congregation Mr. 
Ritchie has withdrawn his resignation, and promises 
to continue his work in spite of the protests of the 
Bishop. In his letter to his people in auswer to the 
communication of the Bishop, Mr. Ritchie even vent- 
ures to express a doubt whether the Bishop’s notions 
as to what constitutes canon law for the American 
Episcopal Church are correct. At any rate, it is 
very evident that he proposes hereafter to arrange 
matters pretty much after his own mind, and that, do 
what he may, he can depend upon the support of his 
congregation. 
Mr. Ritchie is the apostle of ‘‘ High Churchism,” and 
his ritualistic services are just now the religious sensa- 
tion of the city. ‘‘Candles, images, kneelings, genu- 
flection, intonings—everything one can see ina Roman 
Catholic church can be seen in the Church of the 
Ascension.” Last Sunday morning the place of the 
sermon was occupied a solemn requiem sung for the 
repose of the soul of a young man recently drowned in 
the Lake. Mr. Ritchie insists that in his introduction 
of ritualistic forms he has neither broken the laws of 
his Church nor violated his ordination vow of obedience 
tothe Bishop. His strength is in his organizing ability 
and in his fidelity as a pastor. 

The Anti-Monopoly Convention last week drew a 
good many strange people to our,city. The conven- 
tion can hardly be called a success, though it made 
some noise and passed some very sonorous resolutions. 
It bids fair, however, to become famous for having 
had the courage to refuse to recognize the credentials 
of the notorious Dennis Kearney and his companion, 
Stephen Maybell, of California. Sunday afternoon 
they called a meeting of the ‘‘ wage-earning” class, 
and, after ventilating their grievances, delighted their 
audience with the choice and refined oratory for which 
Mr. Kearney has become £0 famous the Pacific 
slope. ‘The great agitation which resulted in driving 
out the lepers of Asia (the Chinese) will be (so Mr. 
Kearney affirms) but a zephyr to a cyclone when com- 
pared with the agitation now begun.” Let the East 
prepare in time; for though the ‘‘ wage-earning class” 
here has not been greatly moved by his seductive elo- 
quence, it is possible that it may gain in power with 
the approach to the Atlantic. 

We are now in the midst of the season for picnics, 
Sunday-school assemblies, and the like. The assembly 
at Crete, Neb., attended by Robert West, of the ‘* Ad- 
vance,” Mr. Hazard, and your own Rev. W. F. Crafts, 
was sn unexpectedly great success. The assembly 


near Madison, Wis., bids fair to be as popular this year 


as it was last, while the Lake Bluff assemblies, near 
Chicago, take on new attractions every season. The 
grounds at Lake Bluff are very beautiful, and one of 
the latest additions to their charms is a driving-course. 
Not that our Methodist brethren believe in fast horses, 
or in racing; but, then, it is well to gratify all tastes! 
The real work of the summer at Lake Bluff has not 
yet begun, and if it fails to make an impression it will 
not be the fault of those who have prepared the pro- 
gramme. 

We have had a few days of hot weather; ther- 
mometer 92 degrees in the shade. For the most part 
the weather has been delightful—neither too hot nor 
too cool; just such weather, so the ‘ Tribune” 
says, as is needed to make Chicago the summer 
resort of the continent. Last Sunday was deliciously 
cool, and the churches were unusually full. The out- 
door meetings, which are becoming a prominent feat- 
ure in Our summer work, were well attended, and by 
as quiet and attentive listeners as are usually found 
within the four walls of achurch. Is it not possible 
that street-preaching is one of the ways in which the 
masses and the Sabbath-breakers are to be reached ? 

CHICAGO, July 14. ' 


AN IMPORTANT COUNCIL. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


A large council of Congregational churches and min- 
isters was called last week at New Haven, Conn., con- 
sisting of twenty churches and eighteen individuals, to ad- 
vise concerning the installation over the Howard Avenue 
Congregational Church of the Rev. Charles W. Park. But 
owing to the season there was only a bare quorum present. 
Indeed, the orgavization of the council was delayed an hour 
before there was aquorum. Nearly all the professors in the 
Theological Sewinary were invited, ard only Prof. Day was 
present. Of the city pastors Drs. Todd and Dennen and the 
Rev. Thomas R. Bacon were the only ones of prominence 
present, although all were invited. Dr. Pentecost, of Brook- 
lyn, was absent, although his presence was confidently ex- 
pected. Before this council, composed chiefly of laymen 
and ministers without charge and without responsibility, ap- 
peared the Rev. Charles W. Park, a nephew of the distin- 
guished Andover Professor, a graduate of Amherst 
in 1866, with the highest honors of his class, a grad- 
uate of Andover in the class of 1870, and one of the most 
conspicuous members of & notable class ;: who declined a pro- 
fessorship in @ prominent college at home to go as a foreign 
missionary ; who was eleven years one of the most efficient 
missionaries of the American Board; who was chosen by all 
the English-speaking missionaries in India to be the editor 
of their Review. He appeared before the Council with the 
warmest commendations from the officers of the American 
Board. He was refused installation by a small majority, 
after a portion of the Council had left, the grounds of the 
objection to his installation being that he does not believe 
in infant baptism, although he does believe in infant conse- 
cration; and that he hopes that in some way and some time 
God shall be all in all.” 

Mr. Park was asked if he would require persons beptized 
in infancy to be re-baptized. He replied he would not. He 
was asked if he would use for children the baptismal form- 
ula. He replied he would, but he would explain that, in his 
opinion, it meant consecration when applied to those who 
did not consciously accept Christ for themselves. He was 
asked what he would do when parents insisted on having 
thelr children baptized. He replied he would allow a brother 
minister to perform the service in his stead. So much for 
the subject of infant baptism. Officers of his church knew 
his views before he was called; and his church called him 
knowing his position on the subject. He was thoroughly 
examined, and then, after full discussion, the council took its 
first vote, and by a large majority voted that the examina- 
tion was satisfactory. Then, for the purpose of fuller exam- 
ination, the vote was reconsidered and the candidate was re- 
called. He said he believed that the Bible is the Word of 
God, given through inspired men, and that it is the word of 
God as no other book is; that the Atonement consists chiefly 
in the death of Jesus Christ, whereby whatever difficulties 
existed in the way of pardon were removed, so that God 
could pardon the sinner consistently with divine justice 
and the demands of the divine government. He said he 
accepted all theories of the Atonement and rejected them 
also, believing that the fact they attempt to explain is greater 
than all theories concerning it. He said he believed that 


there is none other name under heaven given among men. 


whereby they may be saved except the name of Jeeus. 
Concerning eschatology he was clear and strong yet vague. 
He said he believed that sin ia always and everywhere, and 
forever will be, followed by misery. So long as sin exists 
suffering for sin will exist. He was asked if there 
could be probation after death. He replied: ‘' Possibly ; 
I don’t know.” He was asked if he would preach 
that men might have a continuance of probation. 
He replied: ‘‘No! I would preach that probation may 
end in five minutes—it may end the moment the divine 
invitation is rejected.” ‘‘I1 would preach,” he said, 
“that now is the day of salvation, and that in an hour pro- 
bation may end.” Then certain members of the Council 
pressed him as to his hopes. He distinctly and repeatedly 
said, ‘‘ these are my hopes and not my faiths—not what I am 
to preach.’’ He then said he hoped sometime all would be 
well with all, but-he did not know. He said he was sent to 
preach the gospel and not his private hopes and speculations, 
and should not preach them. He said that if he should ever 
come to hold views inconsistent with the faith of the church 
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of which he was_ pastor he should consider it his duty to 
leave ite pulpit. 

For these views the Council declined to recommend his 
installation. By far the greatest emphasis was placed on 
his failure to accept the common view of infant baptism. 
That was the chief reason why he was not installed, and the 
only heresy specified in the result of the Council, which was 
formulated in the following resolution : 

“ Voted, That, while recognizing the ability and spirit of the candi- 
date, yet, in view of the fact that he holds views in regard to infant 
baptism not acceptable in our churches, and on other doctrines, we 
do not see our way clear to proceed to the installation.”’ 


It remains only to add that one resolution to install was 
passed by a vote of fifteen to eleven, that this was reconsid- 
ered under a threat of two pastors that they would with- 
draw, thus breaking up the quorum and preventing further 
proceedings, anc. then afterward, when all were tired, and, 
as it was learned later, when there lacked several members 
of being a quorum present, by a vote of fifteen to nine the 
man who for eleven years has been ove of the most eflicient 
of all the missicnaries to India was declared unfit to preach 
the gospel in New Haven because he did not believe in in- 
fant baptiem, and because he had—a hope. 


OHURCH GLEANINGS, 


{The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—At the quarterly meeting of the Hampden Co. (Mass.) East 
and West Associations there was considerable talk abeut the 
‘* poor” churches. It seems that much of the alleged poverty 
of the churches is not due to the poverty of the members, 
but to the want of a spirit of liberality in the churches. 
Instances to prove that this was tbe trouble were given. A 
member of one of the hill-town churches who is worth 
#20,000 has been in the habit of giving $6.50 per annum to 
the church, and has, for the coming year, reduced that 
amount $1; and another worth $100,000, who beamed with 
benevolenee when he contributed $20. A certain congrega- 
tion, however, ‘‘ takes the cake.” A revivalist worked one 
winter for them, much to their satisfaction, and they 
paid him #150—after voting that this sum should be de- 
ducted from their pastor’s salary. The Association postponed 
till November the question of adopting a creed. 

—The new Congregational Church now building at Great 
Barrington, Mass., will be, when completed, a model. In 
size it is small, 57x97 feet, wfth a seating capacity of 500. 
The style is Gothic, with a tower 115 feet high; the building 
material is blue granite from Great Barrington. All the 
windows are of stained glass, and the pews are black walnut. 
The new organ will cost $35,000. 

—The town of Simsburg, Mass., has been presented by 
Mr. Amos B. Ere, of New York, with a fine farm and $2,000 
to be expended in furniture and repairs to the buildings on 
the farm, which is to be used as a home for the town poor. 
The house has already six inmates, and every effort will be 
made to make the home a mode! of its kind. 

—One of the lady teachers in the seminary at Northfield, 
Mass., will devote her vacation to the care of twelve little 
children whom she has taken from tenements in New York. 
The seminarv trustees grant her the use of a house on the 
school grounds, and others provide the necessary means. 

—The Rev. George F. Pentecost has just succeeded in rais- 
Ing, at New Haven, Conn., $300 for the girls’ school at North- 
field, Mass. 

—St. John’s Home, at Boston, Mass., was opened one 
year ago as a home for friendless and destitute children. 
Durivg the past year the home has sheltered sixty-eight 
children. When old enough they are sent to the public 
school, and before and after school hours are engaged in 
such tasks as would be given them to do in a wisely con- 
ducted home. Proper hours are allowed for recreation, and 
every effort is made to develop the inmates toward useful 
manhood and womanhood. The Home is entirely dependent 
on voluntary subscription. 

—The annual meeting of the New Haven Archdeaconry of 
the Episcopal Church was held July 1 in Trinity Chapel, New 
Haven, Conn. Bishop Williams has approved the choice of 
the Rev. Orlando Witherspoon, cf Birmingham, as arch- 
deacon. The report of the Treasurer shows that the 
sum of $3,664.87 had been paid to the Board of Missions. 
The Rev. Mr. Lines tendered his resignation as Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Archdeaconry. The Secretary of the gen- 
eral missions has requested that the Deaconry raise the sum 


of three thousand dollars for the coming year. Provision | 


was made for the raising of this sum, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

—The Rev. Dr. Williamson Smith, president-elect of Trin- 
ity College at Hartford, Conn., has issued a letter to the 
alumni of the institution calling upon them for their active 
support in advancing its interests. He directs attention to 
the fact that the college possesses grounds and buildings 
which have cost between £700,000 and $800,000, and has other 
assets producing an income of $20,000. The faculty of the 
college now comprises ten professors and seven lecturers. 
The needs of the college are: First, students ; and, second, 
additional funds for the general endowment fund, for new 
professorships, for the library, and for the erection of 
buildings. 

—By the will of Hannah C. Porter, of Boston, Mass., each 
of the following named societies receives $500: Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society, American Board of Foreign 


Missions, American Tract Society, Woman's Board of Mis- 


sions. The Baldwin Place Home for Little Wanderers is be- 
queathed $100. 

—A Day Nursery has been opened at New Haven, Conn. 
Funds have been provided to run the nursery one year. In- 
fante and children under nine years can be left at the nursery 
by the mothers while they are at work. The rooms will be 


kept open from seven A. M. till early evening, and five cents a 
day will be charged for each child. Few people realize the 
number of mothers working in shops and at char-work, who 
have children too young to be sent to school, and left)to the 
tender mercies of the street before and after school hours. 
Older sisters and brothers are kept from school to care for 
them, or older children are hired for the purpose. Whata 
relief to the mother to leave her little one where it will re- 
ceive intelligent care and, when old enough, instructien! 
Older children are not deprived of school privileges, and good 
results follow to all. i 

—The first union meeting of the mission circles, July 3, at 
the Edwards Church (Cong.), Northampton, Mass., was 
largely attended, nine circles of the county sending good dele- 
gations. The reports were encouraging, showing a grow- 
ing interest among the young people. 

—A new Episcopal church, to be known as Trinity Church, 
was opened for worship July 15 at Cottage City, Mass. 

—In the [Berkshire Baptist Sunday-school Association[ 
there are twenty-one schools, with a membership of 2,857. 

—Mr. J. C. Hartshorn, of Providence, R. IL., proposes to 
erect at Richmond, Va., @ building, at a cost of $20,000, for 


the Baptists. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Mgr. Capel will sailon the ‘‘ Arizona” on August 21 for 
the United States. It has long been his desire to visit this 


lectures while here. 

—The Superintendent of the Five Points Mission, the Kev. 
Mr. Ferguson, makes an appeal for clothes and money to en- 
able him to send the children connected with the mission out 
of the city for two weeks. Over four hundred children have 
attended the school during the year. 

—It is proposed by the members of Christ Church at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to erect a chapel in memory of their late 
rector, the Rev. A. H. Partridge. 

—The Secretary of the American Episeopal Church 
Building Fund Society, which was organized in 1880, reports 
that the amount contributed to the Society in that time is 
$50,000. The largest number of applications for help come 
from Texas and Virginia. In the latter State the communi- 
cants of the Episcopal Church have increased 300 per cent. 
since 1866. The opportunities for growth for this denomina- 
tion are very great, and they are making good use of their 
opportunities. 

—The Board of Managers of the Citizens’ Observance Asso- 
ciation of Brooklyn, N. Y., have had printed leaflets entitled 
‘* Our Day of Rest,” by W. H. Ingersoll, and *‘ Save the Day,” 
by the Rev. J. O. Peck. Two men are engaged distributing 
these leaflets at the wharf where the excursion steamers leave 
Sunday morning, and in the afternoon at the Long [sland 
R. R. Depot. Over ten thousand copies have been distributed 
this season. 

—The corner-stone of the new German Lutheran Church 
at Albany, N. Y., was laid July 8. 

—The members of the Calvary Presbyterian Church, at 
Newark, N. J., have contracted for the building of a new 
church, to cost $18,000. 

—A Baptist church has been organized at Hurleyville, 
N. Y., as the result of a mission schocl established four 
years ago. 

—Thke Salvation Army has been refused permission by the 
authorities of Brooklyn, N. Y., to parade or hold meetings 
on the City Hall steps, as has been their custom for the past 
year. Complaints have been made about the blocking of 
streets and interruption of business by the army proces- 
sions, and many people have been annoyed by the loud sing- 
ing and shouting with which the army services were at- 
tended. In consequence of those complaints the permits 
were revoked. 

—The new Infirmary of the Sheltering Arms Nursery has 
been opened entirely free from debt. Eighty children are 
supported and cared for in the nursery at present. 

—The vestry of the Church of the Evangelist, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have presented charges against their rector, the 
Rev. Henry B. Percival, alleging that he has violated the 
canons of the church in tke introduction of ceremonies 
foreign to the laws of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Trouble has existed in the church for some time between the 
‘*High Church” and ‘‘ Low Church " elements. The matter 
was finally carried into the courts, and decided in favor of 
the ‘‘Low Church” party, who now present the charges 
against the pastor. 

—The First Christian Church at Albany was dedicated last 

week. 
—The First Reformed Presbyterian Church at New York 
has; sold its church property on West Twenty-eighth Street 
to the city for school purposes. The church is undecided as 
to its future ‘settlement. Thirty-five thousand dollars was 
received for the property. 

—The Congregationalists at Oswego Falls, N. Y., have 
decided to dedicate their church free of debt and to have free 
pews. 

—The corner-stone was laid July 1 for the new house of 
worship for the Reformed Church at Paterson, N. J. The 
building will be erected adjoining the present chapel, which 
the congregation have occupied for the past sixteen years. 

—Fans and mosquito nettings are in great demand by the 
patients of the Homeopathic Hospital at Ward's Island, N.Y. 
Gifts of this kind, designed for the hospital, may be sent to 
No. 416 East Twenty-sixth street, New York City. 

—A Home for Convalescent Children has been opened at 
Saratoga, N. Y. The Home is under the direction of Bishop 
Doane, of Albany. Thirty-five little invalids were brought 
down when the Home was opened. A Home for Homeless 
Women has also been established at this place, the design be- 
ing to provide a temporary shelter for reputable impecunious 


women, Both institutions deserve the generous support of 


the education of colored g.rls, the school to be controlled by. 


country, and make a study of its political, educational, and 
social institutions. It is expected that he will deliver a few 


the public, for they appeal in behalf of the helpless part of 
the community. 

—At the last meeting of the New York Presbytery the 
pastoral relation between Dr. Paxton aud the First Presby- 
terian Church was severed. Dr. Paxton will officiate at the 
October commnnion. During the summer the pulpit will be 
occupied by the Rev. Messrs. Niles, of York, Pa., and Nor- 
cross, of Carlisle, Pa. Dr. Worrall will act as moderator of 
the session till a pastor is appointed. 

—Two new churches are in course of erection at Patchogue, 
L. 1.; one an Episcopal Church and the other a Methodist 
Episcopal. | 

—The pastor of the German Reformed Church at Astoria, 
L. I., has just celebrated the sixteenth anniversary of his 
ordination. 

—The Normal Class Committee of the Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Association, of Brooklyn, N. Y., have engaged the 
services of the Rev. G. F. Pentecost te give expositions of 
the lessons during the coming Fall and winter. 

—The congregation and pastor, the Rev. M. Westfall, of 
the Universalist Church at Erie, Pa., have united with the 
Western Unitarian Conference. 

—The Kev. Charles 9. Daniel, of 8t. Chrysostom'’s Church, 
Philadelphia, who occupied the pulpit of St. Luke’s Church 
at Lebanon, Ps., recently leisurely walked from Philadelphia 
to Lebanon, eighty -eight miles, his physician having recom- 
mended exercise and a change of air and scene. During 
most of the time he was on the way the thermometer ranged 
in the neighborhood of ninety degrees. 

—A series of revival meetings have been held at Elmira, 
N. Y., in the rooms of the Railway B. M. C. A. About 
seventy persons have professed conversion, and will unite 
with the churches of their choice atonce. Evangelistic effort 
will be continued in the city. 


THE WEST. 


—At a convocation of the Episcopalians of Dakota terri- 
tory, held at Sioux Falls, D. T., June 25, Bishop Clarkson, of 
Nebraska, presided. A proposition to organize a separate 
diocese for Dakota was rejected, but it was resolved to ask 
the house of bishops to consider the advisability of appoint- 
ing two missionary bishops—one for Northern Dakota and 
another for Southern Dakota. 

—It is denied in some quarters that many churches grow 
ont of Sunday-schools organized by missionaries of the 
American Sunday-school Union, as they assert with great 
unanimity. Here is recent testimony from two of them in 
Missouri. One writes: ‘‘A echool organized by-me in a 
school-house last October has enjoyed a revival, and has 
grown into a church, the second that has already come out 
of my last year’s work.” Another says: «‘‘ Last year three 
churches were organized out of my Sunday-schools, and a 
larger number will be organized this year.” 

—A missionary of the American Sunday-school Union in 
Mississippi gives this summary report: ‘' During the last 
month I organized four schools. No.1, alarge and prom- 
ising colored school; No. 2, in a difficult place; No. 3, 
where many said, ‘useless to try,’ but I succeeded; No. 4 
was at a place called Friendship. There are thousands o¢ 
children in my field that have never been in a Sunday-school, 
and never will be without outside help.” 

—A new field of misssionary work has been opened at 

Breckenridge and Buena Vista, Col. Two young men from 
England, the Rev. Mr. Turner and the Rev. Mr. Milligan, are 
working at these places, and meeting with encouraging suc- 
cess. 
—The Saloon-keepers Association of Kansas City, Mo., has 
decided to conform strictly to the Downing law, both as re- 
gards high license and closing on Sundays. They, however, 
determined that if compelled to close on Sunday they will 
see that the Sunday law is enforced against all other business 
and work. The Association comprises about three-fourths 
of the saloon-Keepers of the city. 

~-The German Theological Seminary at Crete, Neb., is 
meeting with success. They have now $10,000 bearing ten 
per cent. interest, and have just closed their year with #130 
in the treasury after all expenses are paid. During the past 
year they have had a class of thirty young men, and next 
year expect to have a class of thirty-five. Every effort will 
be made to push the work and enlarge the influence of the 
Seminary. Gratitude is felt for the help received in the past 
by the trustees of the seminary, and it is to be hoped that 
greater help will be given in the future, as German-speaking 
ministers are needed very much throughout the West, where 
so large a proportion of the German immigrants who come to 
our shores locate. 

—Dr. Reuben Jeffrey’s new Baptist church at Denver, 
Col., has been dedicated. It is the largest church building 
in [‘enver, accommodating about 1,500 persons. Dr. Jef- 
frey’s congregation fills it. 

—Nearly $1,500 has been given by prominent people in 
New York, St. Louis, and Chicago, through the efforts of 
Mrs. Martha Briggs Morris, teward erecting a home for 
girls of the Dakota tribe of Indians, at Sisseton Agency, 
Dakota. This is the tribe to which Longfellow’s heroine 
Minnehaha belonged. The object of the home is to. teach. 
them the principles of Christianity, the ordinary branches | 
of study, and practical housekeeping. The sum is about 
half of what is needed for the enterprise. 


—The tenth annual convention of the council of the Union 
of American Hebrew congregations met at Cincinnati, July 
10. About 250 delegates were present, representing about 100 
congregations. The Union has over 8,000 members. The first 
graduating exercises of the Hebrew Union College were held 
July 11. The class numbered four, and they are the first rabbis 
educated in this country. Three of them take charge of 
congregations at once, and one remains in the college as a 
teacher. The college was started eight years ago, and its ex- 
penses have overrun its income to the extent of $18,000, whieh 
has now been voted by the Union to the college from its 


sinking fund. That no deficit may occur atheistic 
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Union voted that the sum of one dollar be asked as @ contri- 
bution to the college from every member of the congrega- 
tions belonging to the Union. The Union authorized the 
establishment of a Sunday-school Union, and appointed a 
committee on Sunday-school literature. The publication of 
@ hymn-book was also authorized, and every rabbi 
was asked to contribute. Aid is asked from all the 
congregations to help indigent students at the col- 
lege. A committee was sppointed to investigate and 
suggest the best method of aiding the young He- 
brews to obtain a knowledge of agriculture. They re- 
ported in favor of committing that work to the care of the 
Cincinnati Agricnitural Aid Society, which has already es- 
tablished a very flourishing colony in Kansas. They further 
recommended that the congregations give all possible as- 
sistances to this society, The committee on circuit preach- 
ing reported in favor of engaging circuit preachers in districts 
where the Hebrew population was scattered. At a meeting 
of the Rabbinical Association it was voted to ask the Union 
to provide for the enfeebled and for the old and worn-out 
ministers. The committee ou the Hebrew Union College 
reported in favor of adopting the President’s recommenda- 
tion, that all the books of the Pentateuch, instead of two, 
be taught in the preparatory department. The Union voted 
to endow achair in the college in memory of the Sir Moses 
Montifiore, and, after appointing various committees, ad- 
journed. 


FORBIGN. 


—ihe committee appointed by the English Presbyterian 
Synod when in session last April to consider certain changes 
to be nade in the Confession of Faith held their preliminary 
meeting last week. They will put themselves in immediate 
communication with the ccmmittee appointed for the same 
»urpose by the Pan- Presbyterian Church, and without doubt 
will be able to: report at the meeting of the Synod in May, 
1884. No one can tell what changes will be made, but their 
adoption or rejection will, without doubt, cause an interest- 
jag discussion at aome aud abroad. 

—Tbe French Methodist Couference have just closed an 
interesting session. Tne church increases every year and 
owns property to the value of $165,000. The increase in 
numbers is about seven per cent. 

—The French translation of the Protestant Episcopal Prayer 
Book has at last been accomplished. The book is arranged 
with French and English text on opposite pages. It has been 
submitted to the Rev. Dr. Mackey, of the English church at 
Paris, for approval. The transition now going on in the pop- 
ular rmaind in France on the subject of religion has made 
the necessity for the translation very apparent. 

—Among the contemporaries of Martin Luther was the 
Swiss Reformer, Zuinglius. His four-hundredts anniversary 
will occur Jan. 1, 1884, and the Swiss Reformed churches 
propose to celebrate the day. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Eiiis Drake, pastor of the North Church at Northfield, Mass., 
will supply the pulpit of the Tabernacle at Chicago, Ill., for two 
months. Mr. Drake married Miss Angel, principal of the Young 
Ladies’ Seminary at Northfield, last week. 

—Milan H. Hitchcock, wie returned from Constantinople a year 
ago, becomes acting pastor of the church at Hubbardston, Maas, 

—James H. Laird was installed pastor of the church at Hinsdale, 
Maas., July 10. 

—John A. MacCall hag resigned from the pastorate of the Me- 
morial Church at Saylesville, R. I. 

—Samuel H. Dana, of New Haven, has received a call to the 
charch at Quincy, lLii. 

—Charles C. Beaman died at Boston, Maas., July 11, aged eighty- 
three years. 

—John M. Ellie, of Oberlin, Ohio, bas been presented with a purse 
foratripto Europe. He will be absent six months. 

—Alpnher S. Packard, of Lewiston, Me., has been elected acting 
Presideat of Bowdoin College, and wil! assume the duties Oct. 31. 

—lIaaac G. Blisa, superintendent of the Bible House at Constanti- 
nople, Turkey, is visiting this country with hie family. 

—Adelbert Keith was inetalied pastor of the North Church at Provi- 
dence, B. I, July 10. The new church building was dedicated the 
same evening. 

—Leroy M. Pierce, pastor of the church at Bernardeton, Magzs., 
has resigned, te the deep regret of the congregation. 

—Gabriel H. De Bevoise, pastor of the church at Leominster, 
Mass., has resigned. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Guoorge W. Douglass, assistant minister at Trinity Church, New 
York, has been elected president of Hobart College, at Geneva, 
New York. 

—Archibaid Boyd, Dean ef Exeter, Engiand, died in London, aged 
eighty years, July 9. 

—Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, Eogland, is about 
to resign the bishopric. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—J. Payson, pastor of the churca at'Newtown, L. I., has had his 
salary increased $500 per annum. 

—D. H. Emerson, missionary of the First Church at Philadelphia, 
Pa., died July 7, aged seventy-three years, 

BAPTIST. 

~A. W. Worthington, pastor of the church at Bernardston, Mass., 
has accepted a cali to Groton, Vt. 

—Jabez Ferris, of Philadelphia, Pa., has accepted a call to the 
church at Canton, N. J. 

—Theodore E. Busfield haa received a call to the Grand Street 
Church at New Haven, Conn. 

—A. J. Battle, President of Mercer University, at Macon, Ga., has 
withdrawn his resignation as president. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J. B. Jordan, pastor of the Free Baptist Church at Lewiston, Me., 
has accepted a call to Minneapolis, Minn. 

—A. V. V. Raymond (Reformed), pastor of the church at Plainfield, 
N. J., has received a call to the first church at Albany, N. Y. 

—H. B Strodach has been installed pastor of the German Lutheran 
Charch, in South Fifth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—F. J. Bartlett, pastor of the charch at wick, Mase., has 
pccepted a cail to the Free- Will Baptist Church rafton, Mase. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


‘*Othelle’s occupation’s gone” is the lament of all 
strictly musical and art critics just at this season in 
our own land, for the philharmonics are over, the 
‘*series” of performances by professionals and virtu- 
osos is concluded, the opera of last winter is an old 
memory, the chamber concerts have gathered their 
last select audiences, the principal exhibitions have 
come and gone, the ‘‘ Studio Saturdays” are a thing 
of the past, their doors being closed, their belongings 
gathering still more artistic dust, and their owners 
having departed for favorite sketching grounds at 
mountain and sea-shore both in our own Jand and 
across the water. At such a crisis of inactivity 
the c:itic has but two things to do. If he has wealth 
enough he may join the European caravan and pass 
his summer with kindred art-spirits in the favored 
spots of Great Britain or the Continent, seeing, hear- 
ing, and learning something new, and laying up still 
greater store of material from the noble art treasuries 
of Fiorence, Rome, and Paris; or if he cannot do this he 
remains at home, contentedly, let us hope, enjoy- 
ing the rest which the summer brings him from the 
innumerable notices and criticisms which the winter 
just as surely forces from his well-worn pen. 

He remains at home; then life becomes less of a 
burden, and as in such moments grave topics are re- 
placed by light gossip suitable to the summer weather 
and his more cheerful view of matters, he enj>ys all 
manner of small-talk relating to art and artists, music 
and musicians, and of this there is considerable still ; 
for when it is not a season with us it is with some one 
else, and when the Royal Italian Opera Troupe is not 
singing in New York before a republican audience it 
is singing in London for an audience of royal and 
loyal Britishers. This venerable organization is at it 
now, in fact, and the foreign notes of the musical jour- 
nals announce that the present London operatic season 
is proving a very great success. Other notes say 
that his old London friends have made a very warm 
welcome for Mr. Henschel and his wife, Lilian Bailey- 
Henschel, in England. Musicians over there are now 
agitating the question of a bi-centennial Hindel com- 
menoration on the 23/1 of February, 1885, and Mr. 
George Grove has suggested as a feature of special 
interest ‘‘a performance of the works chosen with an 
orchestra formed as Handel had it, discarding the ‘ad- 
ditional accompaniments’ even of Mozart, and restor- 
ing the many oboes, bassoons, trumpets, and horns 
which Hinodel employed.” From the same column of 
the ‘‘ Boston Musical Herald” which gives us these 
notes we glean also the folowing Wagnerian gossip, 
the first item of which states that the gondola in which 
Wagner took the air every day has been bought for his 
widow and sent to Bayreuth. This would seem rather 
a cumbersome relic, and, as it could not be used as a 
watch-charm, or a bangle, or a parlor ornament, the 
question perplexes one as to what disposition Frau 
Cosima will make of her lugubrious gift. When in 
Venice, before his final sickness, Wagner was accus- 
tomed to loiter through the afternoons at a table in a 
certain café listening to the military band in the Piazza 
di San Marco. Since his death the owner of the café 
has been offered 300 francs for the table in question, 
with which, however, he declines to part. Other 
worshipers of the dead master have been more suc- 
cessful, as some of them have purchased the railway 


Bayreuth. Perhaps they will present this also to 
Mme. Wagner, in which case the nucleus of a museum 
will bave been formed which might ultimately become 
the Mecca of Wagnerian worshipers, to say nothing 
of its power as a source of revenue for his descend- 
ants. 

In art matters, a topic of interest at the presentis the 
foreign exhibition to be held in Boston during the com- 
ing Fall. Mr. James Jackson Jarves, the American com- 
missioner in Italy, reports that exhibits from about two 
hundred different sources are promised, which will 
include representations of all the most important 
manufactures of that country, as well as collections of 
modern and retrospective art. Mr. Emil Has, our 
commissioner in Germany, reports active co-operation 
by the artists of Berlin, Munich, and Diisseldorf, so 
that the department of German art will be of unusual 
value and interest. The commissioner to Ireland, Mr. 
John Pearce, has been very successful also, as he has 
gotten together ‘‘ the first collective exhibit ever pre- 
sented in the world outside of Ireland of her own 
manufactures.” Hon. Carroll D. Wright has done 
good work in England, assisted by an honorary com- 
mission and by Minister Lowell. They, in England, 
and Mr. Edward King in Paris, the French commie- 
sioner, have met with some opposition by reason of the 
new tariff, but in spite of that have succeeded in se- 
curing upward of two hundred exhibits from each 
country; that from France possessing considerable 
interest, in prospecto, from the reports that the govern- 


| ment intend to make a special exhibit of Gobelin tapes- 


truck in which the body was taken from Venice to 


try, a sbowing of the finest! specimens of Sevres por- 
celain, ania coilectioa of paintings from the Luxem- 
burg Gallery. Simultaneous with this exhibition will 
be opened a collection of works of living American 
artists at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. It will last 
during October and November of this year, and will 
be of special interest to those who are devoted to the 
welfare of American art, as well as forming a basis for 
fruitful comparison with the foreign works on exhibi- 
tion. When this time arrives, and the exhibitions are 
open, good-by to the critic's dolce far niente. He will 
have to work never so hard, and the enforced leisure 
of this summer recess will be to him as a brief and 
lovely dream. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


INTELLECTUAL SAVINGS BANKS. 

Every minister ought to have the contents of his 
library, as it were, at his finger-ends. To be able to 
find in a minute everything whic’ a library has to 
say upon a given subjec: is an advantage which cannot 
easily be overestimated. We should read everything 
whica has been said by others upon the subjec: in 
whic. we are iaterested, that it may be a promoter of 
thought in ourselves. Dr. W. M. Taylor says that 
after selecting his subject or text he makes it an in- 
variable rule to read everything which his library con- 
tains upon it. Every minister wil! wish to do the 
same except the brethren who imagine they have 
all knowledge and that wisdom will die with them. 

A record should therefore be kept of the where- 
abouts of everything met with in reading which is 
likely to prove of future use to us. Otherwise many 
a treasure in reviews, magazines, and unindexed books 
will be hopelessly buried. Such a record, faithfully 
kept, would be an inteliectual savings bank, with al- 
ways open doors. Every one knows that for working 
purposes an alphabeticil index to a book is indis- 
pensable; what, then, must be the value of an index 
c )vering an entire library! Allow me to add to past 
discussions upon this subject a brief statement of my 
own experienc 

At first when I fourd an exc llent thought upon any 
text I made a note in a common blank-book of where 
it might be found, and then in my Bibl2 opposite that 
particular text I indicated the bjank-book page where 
the note was made. This plan worked very well for 
texts alone, but left me at sea whenI wished to read 
upon a subjec'. 

Wishing to combine the alphabetical and textual, I 
tried Todd’s ‘‘ Index Rerum,” but soon had to discard 
it. It had many faulis, not the least of which was 
that, an equal spac; being allotted to eaca combina- 
tion of the alphabetical letters, some leaves filled up 
rapidly, leaving the rest useless. | 

While wondering how I could invent an index to 
answer my purpose, I met with one which surpassed 


my highest anticipations, known as ‘‘ Burr’s Library 
Index.” It differs from all others in the following 
points: 1. Each subject is indexed by its first two 'tters, 
instead of the first letter and the first vowel. For in- 
stance, atonement” would be entered under 
‘*sin” under Si, etc. The book has three hundred suci 
combinations, covering every word and every proper 
name in the English language. 2. Thumb-holes are cut in 
the edges of the leaves, so that any combination can be 
seen at once, and instantly turned to by a single motion 
of one hand, without any experimental turning of the 
leaves. 3. The c)mbinations are printed upon the 
pages at such varying distances that the amount of 
space alloted to each is in proportion to the number of 
subjects likely to be entered under it. This adjust- 
ment of space is the result of a long count and com- 


' parison of the words in dictionaries, encyclopedias, etc. 


me who had been keeping index reruns have 
thought it worth while to cepy their contents entire 
into this. It is really a wonderful invention—clear, 
simple, perfect—and leaves nothing more to be desired. 

Now, furnished with this excellent instrument, sup- 
pose, in reading, I meet a valuahls article, sermon, or 
illustration which I am sure will be of future use to 
me—something on sanctification, for instance; I in- 
stantly turn to the blank space under the combina- 
tion Sa, write the subject to the left, then the volume 
and page where it is treated, and, in a column to the 
right, the text which it illustrates. The following will 
show the form it takes: 


200 (PaGE.) 
Sa. 
Sanctification | Orr’s Sermons, V., 41 Rom. 15:16 
Sabbath, The | Howe’s Notes, IL., 65 Exod. 20:8 


Then in my ‘‘text Bible,” opposite these texts, I 
would place the number 200, denoting that on thar 

ge of the index a reference to them will be found. 

his gives me a double index—one by subjects and 
another by texts. Thus scrap-books, magazines, re- 
views, newspaper files, etc., which would be fit only 
for what Carlyle called ‘‘shot-rubbish,” become of 
high value because, through my index, I know just 
where to find every valuable article which I have ever 
met with in their pages. 

If ministers generally adopted some such plan as 
this, the intellectual wells would not so soon be 
pumped dry, and the gray-haired minister, instead of 
being at a discount, wonld be more like the physician, 
whose age and experience are no small part of his 
recommendation. 

Should the above not be sufficiently explicit, [ shall 
be very glad to answer fully any questions sent me 
regarding this convenient method of preserving the 


| results of our reading. H. G. Martin, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


PLAINT AND PLEA OF THE 
ORTHODOX. 


Humanity, as such, has been lately glorified 
jn the person of one who has for forty years 
advocated the rights of man—pleaded for the 
oppressed of every class—and now, having 
reached three score and ten, asserts his love 
for all, malice for none, sympathy with every 
form of wronged and injured humanity. 

There is, however, one class of people that 
the philanthropist has heretofore excluded 
from his sympathies. It is true that some of 
these people deserve chastisement, as they are 
ready to confess—some of them are ‘‘ vinegar- 
faced” and disagreeable in disposition—yet 
after all their faults, they are still human be- 
ings, and entitled to rights which even this 
honored man might respect. Nay, among 
his own near kin are found some of them, 
and, if report be correct, a very large propor- 
tion of his own congregation and personal 
friends belong to this class. Still more, if his 
remarks at the ovation are correctly reported, 
he owns to very great advantage to himself 
personally from his derivation from this stock. 
Now the plaint that comes from this people 
1s, ‘' Why are the diatribes against us co cruel 
and 60 violent while all other classes of sinners 
go scot-free, or, rather, are patted on the 
back and lovingly patronized?” Even the 
blatant infidel who pours into the ears of the 
populace profane attacks on all that is good 
and holy, while he pleads for the fraud and 
the robber—even such a man {fs enfolded in 
the arms of charity, dnd something good is 
found in him. 

But the inoffensive orthodox are unspar- 
ingly denounced, ridiculed, and all their 
faults mercilessly exposed. This is their plea 
to the great apostle of love and mercy: 
‘‘Spare us now, during this last decade of 
your ministry. Our fathers no doubt fell 
into many grievous blunders, but do not, 
like Ham leaving exposed the nakedness of 
his sinning sire, tell the world all your recol- 
lections of faulty ancestors. And as for the 
living generations of orthodox people, exer- 
cise toward them the charity you bestow so 
lavishly on others. There are still enemies 
of God and of man to be found in Brooxlyn 
who will furnish living themes for pulpit ex- 
posure and condemnation for a good while to 
come, 60 that we may be well neglected, at 
least for the present; and there are other 
forms of doctrines at least as dangerous to 
the best interests of humanity that may well 
occupy a portion of the Sunday morning 
hour. 

It is also to be considered that these ortho- 
dox doctrines are not making such rapid 
headway in the world as to create any alarm 
to those who do not want them to triumph. 
Nor are they ever without able and zealous 
opponents, who spare no pains to destroy 
their influence. It has been so from the be- 
ginning, and it has always continued so 
through the ages, so that there does not now 
appear the need of our noble friend’s assist- 
ance in that direction. Our enemies being 
judges he does not much help them, while he 
cruelly wounds and hurts us. We wonld be 
glad to advance our petition to higher ground 
and plead, ‘‘ Come with us ;” but if that is too 
much we humbly ask, ‘‘Show us a little 
mercy; spare us.”” Leave our “ horrible doc- 
trines” to sink by their own corrupt weight 
to destruction, and say nothing about them. 

Our correspondent assumes that Mr. 
Beecher has attacked orthodox people 
and orthodox doctrines; we think it 
would be difficult for him to cite page 
and paragraph in support of his assump- 
tion. He has attacked Oalvinism, but 
not orthodoxy. The Episcopalian and 
Methodist are as orthodox as the Calvin- 
ist. 


A COMPLAINT. 


The excellent remarks of Mr. Beecher on 
the Bible published in yours of June 28 have 


_. the true ring. The bones of a fish or the cob 


of corn may have been valuable, 1 but we don’t 
eat them. The history of the Jews may be 
valuable us history; but of what possible ben- 
efit are the war and women stories of that 
undeveloped people to enlightened Christians ? 
The gentlemen who prepare the International 
Sunday.school Lessons for this‘month have 
taken them from the Book of Jashya, which 
is an account of the murdering of the Canaan- 
ites and other heathen nations, as the Jews 
called them, and the burning of the prisoners, 
sparing neither age nor sex, after the manner 


of the most cruel savages—said to have been 


done by the command ot God. The first 
result of the reading of this shameless lssson 
in the teachers’ meeting here was a very 
vigorous protest against teaching children 


4 


such lessons, The result yesterday was the 


ignoring of it and a talk about Christian de- 
velopment. In Kinsman, Ohio, one family 
took their children out of the Sabbath- 
school—would not have them taught such 
cruelties ;, especially not that God com- 
manded such things. Who are the committee 
who have put us back into Jewish barbarism, 
aud what is the good of it ? 6. 77a 

Corry, Pa., July 2, 1883. 

We publish our correspondent’s com- 
plaint, while we neither agree with 
it nor with the view of the Bible which 
underlies it. The bee can get honey out 
of thistles; and the boy can prick his 
fingers with the thorns on the rose-bush. 
Look at the book of Joshua more care- 
fully and study it a little more deeply, 
and you will find that there is more 
honey than thorn in it. 


15x10=—150. 


The explanation of this apparently simple one 
tion will be found in our ** Financial Article” this 
week. 
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[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Bditortal Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in ita earliest subsequent issue. Pubiishers 
will confer a favor by premptly advising us of ary 
omtasion in this respect, Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 


J. B. ALpgEN, New York. 

** Demosthenes.” By W. J. Brodribb. 

* Aristotle.” By Sir Alex. Grant. 

“Plato.” By Clifton W. Collins. 

“The Indian Song ef Songs.” 
Arnold. 

* Pearls of Faith.” By Edwin Arnold. 

** The Philosophy of Style.” By Hebert Spencer. 

“The Life of Alexander Stephens.” By Frank 
Norton. 

“ Life and Character of Peter Cooper. By C. 
Edwards Lester. 

Ginn, Heatu & Co, Boston. 
** Robinson Crusoe.” Edited by W. H, Lambert. 
Harper & Bros., 

““The Senior Sengman.” By author of “St. 
Olave’s.” 
Kr@an Paut, TreNcH & Co., London. 
‘*The Downward Path.’’ By Emile Gaborian. 
Sharpe.” By P. W. Clayden. 
**Orations at the Opening of the Great Bridge.’ 
By Hon, Abram 8S. Hewitt and the Rev. R. 8. 
Storrs. 

CoNGREGATIONAL 8, 8. Pus. 

** Notes on the Internationa! 8. S. Lessons.” By 
R. R. Meredith. 

Curriges, UpHam & Co., Boston. 

“The Story of Ida.” By Francesca, Edited by 

John Raskin. 
Estes & LAURIAT, Boston. 

*“ Up From the Cape.” 

TOWNSEND MacCown, Chicago. 

** The British Constitation.”’” By Amos Dean. 

*“* History of Pianoforte Music.” By John Com- 
fort Fillmore. 

Wu. B. Exeter, N. H. 

‘* Historical Sketch of Phillips Academy.” By 

Chas. H. Bell, 
J. 8. OeILviE, N. Y. 

“ Seven Days in a Pullman Car.” By Ausborn 

Towner. 


By Edward 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N, Y. 
“Studies in Literature; Topics of the Time.” 
Edited by Titus Munson Coan. 
MAGAZINES. 
The American VUatholic Quarterly, The Antiquary, 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine, Magazine of Art, 
Catholic World. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Of tod Excellence! 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA. GOOD AS GOLD. 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


Any ons Books will give you eatis- 
faction im pane ool, 


$30 per 100; 35 Uents each by Mall. 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 
76 EAST NINTH S8T., 81 RANDOLPH ST., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


GRAND CHANCE TO BUY BOOKS. 


Summer Mlearance Sale of Books, and Al- 
bums, at 30 to 75 per cént. less than ordinary [| 


sent free. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 
at 30 to GO per cent, Discount from Pub- 
lishers’ Prices. 

Double quantity sent to select from without an ~ 
tra expense. por a pe guaranteed or books 
returned tree of pny xpense to purchasers. Cate. 
logue free on app sGation. Address 


N. TIBBALS & SONS. 


124 Nassau Street, New York City. 


AN ANONYMOUS SERIAL STORY, 


THE BREAD-WINNERS, 


Begins in the August number of Tue CENT- 
URY MaGazrnezE. The acene is laic in one of 
the western lake cities, before and during the 
great Labor Riots. The story is full of action, 
and aboands in local descriptions and social 
studies, which heighten the interest and con- 
tinually pique curiosity as to its authorehip. 
As in former years, this number is called 


THE MIDSUMMER 
HOLIDAY CENTURY. 


It contains richly illustrated articles, short 
stories, sketches, poems, and breezy out-—of- 
door papers specially adapted to the summer 
season. 

One of its features is a handsomely illus- 
trate article on ‘‘ Bob White, the Game Bird 
of America,” by Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, a 
scientific sporteaman, who gives practical eng- 
gestions for shooting quail. Jocl Chandler 
Harris contributes another group of his 
‘* Nights with Uncle Remus,” . one of 
her profusely illustrated articles on ‘s Southern 
California Missions,” and W. D. Howells 
offers the most entertaining chapters yet 
given of ‘‘A Woman's Reason.” ‘‘ The 
Silk Dress Story” and ‘‘The New Minis- 
ter’s Great Opportunity”’’ are two short 
stories of a humorous character. John 
Burroughs writes with vigor and charm about 
the Carlyles, and Henry James has an admira- 
ble essay on the leading French novelist of 
the day—Alphonse Daudet, of whom a fall- 
page portrait is given. There are also illus- 
trated articles npon the works of ‘‘ Mr. Watts 
at the Grosvenor Gallery,’’ ‘‘ The Oldest Club 
in America,” etc., etc., ete. 

For.sale by all booksellers and newsdealers ; 
price, 35 cents. In no other shape can 80 
much entertaining reading matter, witk sach 
beautiful engravings, be had for the price. 
Persons who are not regular readers of THE 
CENTURY should not fail to see this special 


number. 
THE CENTURY CO, New York. 


IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY. 
L. 0. EMERSON’S 


NEW AND SUPERIOR BOOK FOR 


Singing Glasses, Choirs, Conventions. 


ideas in T ng, New Songs, New Du New 
Giees, Quartete, Hymn Tunes, Motets 
and an 


A new and fresh collection throughout. 
Prepare then a Rousing Reception for 


The Singer's Welcome ! 


Teachers of Singing Classes, and all inter- 
ested, will please examime. 


Send for our elegant and cheap ane 

**lolanthe” (81); * Patience”’ ($1) ; 
($1); ** Pinafore” (59 cts. ; 
any ‘of th e modern light o 

ember also our and grand oneras, 
$9 ($3); Aida” ($2); ‘*‘ Carmen” (3): 
** Metistofele”’ ($2); ($2); ** Fatinitza” 
($2), and many o 


WAR BORGS. Forthe G. RB. and all others. 
5U cts. paper ; GU cta, ; 75 cta. cloth. 


ae publish 500 Instruction Books. Among them 


Vocal Method ($1.50 
Winner’s ideal Methods ‘each 75 cts.), for 
Violin, for Guitar, tor Piano, for Cornet, and 
other 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
Lists and Oatalogues cheer- 
fully furnished 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cuas. HEH. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y 


MASON & HAMLIN 


‘ORG ANS 
BEST 


having been so decreed at every Great World’s 
Competition for Sixteen Years 

other American orgdana g been fou ual 

at . Also, considering quality, cheapest. 

octaves, mpass and power 


ull parts of po d secular 


an 
One han- 


dred ather stvies at 
$lux, 8 14 to and phe 
merely U holly UNRIVALED bea 

New illustrated catalogue 6 free 

THE MASON AND HAMLIN oe ane 
Piano Co., 151 St., l4th 8 
(Union on Square), New York; Wabash” 


WE WANT 1000 moré BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen. Dodge's and Gen. Sherman’s Bran New Book 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


GUR INDIANS. 


Pres. 


rant. aoa hundreds of eminent 
ate, 


ling 
the grandest chance to Page money. 
ta. Send for O tra Terms, Specimen 
te, etc. all free, to GTONn 


& CO., Hartfo 


- 


Of tke three give bat three” 


QUIMBY’S 
Improved Lightning Rods. 


These rods are mannfactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildinys 
on strictly scientific principles, and during 
a period of fifty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 
Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. . 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
SUCOESSOR TO E. QUIMBY, 


No. 64 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


DLaker'’s Premium Chocolate, the best 
eZ Preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 

ily use.-— Paker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the exceas of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and admirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker’s Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drimik or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; — 
recommended by tourists.— 
roma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Swect Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & 
Dorcheater, Mass, 


m, all 
for 15 cts. SNOW & Meriden, Ct. 


OPIUM & ALGOWDL. rorinceiy 


‘*Pennevivania Sanitarium,” receives Opturm 
Habiiues and Dipsomaniacs for treatment at 
his residence, 242 Ciermont Avenue, Brooklyn, N, 
Y. Secinsion absolute if desired. 


The Queen City Suspender C. ompan 
cinnati ase now manufacturing and introducin 
their new Stocking Supporters ‘or Ladies rand 
Children, and theis unequaled Skart Saspendere 
for Ladies, and want reliable lady agents tose 
them in household. Our ayents every 

ready success and make ha:.:. 
some once for and se 
gcure 
Queen City Sespender Co., Cinetnnaty, 
Physicians recommend these Supporters 7) 


al 


“WANTS,” 


[Cards ¢. not more than ten lines (agate 
will be inserted in this column free 
for subscribers. 


Will some one owning ‘Claude’s Exaeay on 
the Composition of a Sermon, with One Hundred 
Skeletons, by Charies Simeon,’’ be good enough to 
lean it to me for a day. I will gladly pay postage 
both ways. My own copy lacks pages 337-338, and 
I want to make a transcript of them. Address 
Jahu Dewitt Miller, Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 


A Young Lady wishing to makea beginning 
as a teacher of History and Literature would like a 
position in a Western Seminary or Private School. 
Very best references. Address Mary Moore, 464 
Lasalle Ave., Chicago, Lil. 


An Experienced teacher desires a situation in 
the city, after Sept. 15, as resident governess. En- 
glish, languages, and music tanght. Or would ac- 
cept a position in a large school. References 
exchanged. Address M., P.O. Box 30, Rahway, 
N. J. 


Six Hundred and Forty Acres of rolling 
prairie land for sale in Otter Tail County, Minne. 
sota. Out of the line of tornades, floods, and 
grasshoppers. Titles from the Northern Paciiic 
railroad. Soil, dark loam twenty inches deep; 
easily brought under cultivation. Timber smali. 
Northwest corner borders on a lake’s bold shore. 
Water good. Plenty of fish and game. Land 4% 
miles from Henning Station.“ Present price $5 per 
acre. For particulars address J. F. Phelps‘ 
Havana, N. Y. Terms easy. Otter Tali County is 
called the Park region of Minnesota. ~ 


Yale Graduate, experienced principal, desires 
engagement for next school year. Highest testi- 
monials. Address Box 5, Rocky Point, N. Y. 


Wanted.—Agents to solicit subscriptions tn 
every county for the Christian Union. Address 
Christian Union, New York City. 


A College Graduate of long and successful ex- 
perience desires a position in a high school, or a good 
location for a aprivate school. Refers to leading 
colleges and well-known patrons. Address ** Teach- 
er,” 55 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. — 


A Lawyer for some years past in successful 
practice wishes a position as traveline agent tn the 
South and West. Persons not wishing to pay for 
pluck, tack, and energy need not answer this ad- 
vertisement. Best references. Address X., care 
B. H, Pheipa, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher ty stating that they saw the 


Adverticement in The Christian Union, “ 


Employment fore Ladies. 
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Ngw YORK, JULY 19, 1883. 


FINANCIAL ARTICLE. 


How $150 Became $300, anp How Ir 
May Brcome $4,200. 

A valued subscriber in Germany, as 
our readers wlll remember, sent us re- 
cently $150, to be used by The Christian 
Union in its work through the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. Another subscriber, 
**Orange County,” immediately made it 
$300 by matching it with an equal 
amount, thus securing passage for twenty 
boys West. 

This subscriber now offers another $150 
for the first ten of another hundred, 
twenty out of one hundred being already 
provided for as described. 

Now, here is a gap of eighty boys, which 
will cost $1,200 for our subscribers to fill 
in. From what our friends have done 
in the past we are confident that this gap 
will be filled. Who will send the next 
ten or the next one? 

We know of no better way of giving 
a chance to the growing urchins of New 
York than to transplant them into the 
West, where we estimate their chances 
of making themselves men and women 
to be as 100 to 1 compared with their 
present status. 

The original purpose of the person 
who started this mission, through the 
aid of the ‘‘C. U.,” was to ship ten boys 
monthly, and we still hope to carry out 
this scheme. For July and August we 
are secured, and the money is in the 
bank. Who will take hold and help us 
out with the remainder of the year, so 
that the results of the last six months of 
1883 may be represented like this? 

JULY. 
AUGUST. 
SEPTEMBER. 


OCTOBER. 
NOVEMBER. 


DECEMBER. 


WE WERE WRONG, 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., July 15, 1883. 
In The Christian Union of July 12, page 38, in 
your echedule of prices in speaking of Japanese 
local currency you mention cobange and ichibus, 
This currency bas not been in use for years ; for- 
eigners use the silver Japanese yen, the Mexican 
dollar, and the trade dollar; the Japanese use the 
yen or dollar ($1.C0— 100 sen) in gold, silver, and 
paper. The Mexican dollar. the Japanese silver yen 
andthe American trade doliar are of the same 
‘value—see the ** Almanach de Gotha,” 1883, page 
S48, It would take $4.37, about, in Mexicans, 
trades, or silver yen, to equa! $4.04 United States 

gold. Yours faithfully, F. J. D. 


We are now looking and hoping for 
for some more postal cards like the 
above containing any information that 
our readers may have to give us about 
the values and practical uses of foreign 
currency in connection with our article 
‘which appeared in the issue of July 12. 


MORE RED-TAPE. 

Some of our readers know how much 
form ‘‘Uncle Sam” goes through to 
subscribe for The Chrigtian Union. They 
will not be surprised at what our cashier 
can tell them of Urcle Sam’s red-tape in 
other money matters; to know, in fact, 
that he takes $100 worth of trouble 
to cash a $3 check. We annex the 
cashier’s report of the proceedings : 

To the Publisher : 

In accordance with your desires [ submit 
the facts concerning the government vouchers 
for $3 for Mr. H. E. H——’s subscription. 

The check was indorsed by us as usual and 
sent with several others in our regular morn- 
ing deposit to our bank. In the course of a 
‘week our bank returned the check, which the 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States at 


New York (on whom it was drawn) had/ genar 


yefused to honor. Why? Because there was 


dorsement Uncle Sam wants on the checks 
that he cashes. The check is still in our pos- 
session, because there has been no regular 
meeting of our Directors since its receipt. 
Yours respectfully, 
————., Cashier. 
For te N. Y. & B. Pub’g Co., (Limited). 


THE TWO DOCUMENTS. 


I. 
MEMORANDUM TICKET. 


OFFICE OF ASSISTANT TREASURER U. S., NEW 
YORK. 


INDORSEMEXT OF INTEREST CHECKS, UNITED 
STATES REGISTERED BONDS, 


Extract from Notice to Holders of Registered Bonds. 
** Evidence of authority to indorse checks payable 


Cashiers ef National Banke, must be furnished by 
resolution of the Official Board of auch Corporation 
or Society, under the seal of the same. The same 
evidence is required in the case of indorsements by 
Presidente, Vice-Presidents, and Assistant Cashiers 
of National Banks. Stamped indorsements will 
not be recognized.” 

Please furnish evidence of authority, as above, for 
the indorsement of Lyman Abbott, Treas. Such 
evidence will be recorded here and placed on file in 
the Department, and need not be reproduced in any 
subsequent transaction under the same authority. 

(Blank form herewith.) 


IL. 
(Form 359.) 
AUTHORITY FOR THE COLLECTION OF IN- 
TEREST ON UNITED STATES REGISTERED 
BONDS. 


188 
At a regular meeting of .................... , held 
quorum being present, it wae, on motion, 


be, and are hcreby, authorized to receive and receipt 
fer and to indorre checks for interest due or to be- 
come due on all United States Bonds registered in 
may be made payable to the order of the... ...... 
by indorsement or mesne indorsement, 

until such authority is officially revoked and notice 
of revocation is properly given to the Treasury De 


partment. 
A true copy of the minutes: 
President. 
[SEAL. 
Attest: 
Secretary. 


Notrr.—Where the Society or Institution has no 

seal, it will be requisi'e to ackuowledge the instru- 

ment before a Notary or some other competent of- 

ficer having an official seal. If the authority to collect 

interest be executed to the Presiaent, Secretary, and 

Treasurer, the certificate must be executed likewise. 
11-4-°82—5, 


©. U."% still bel believes lead it be. 
lieved July 5) that, although Uncle Sam 
13 @ successful business man, he sbould 
give up some of his red-tape. There is 
enough of it about this little $3 check to 


way checks. Indeed, it is said that the 
largest check that ever passed through 
the N. Y. Clearing-house was drawn by 
Jay Gould for some gigantic stock trans- 
action on a scrap of waste writing paper- 
That is too simple for Uncle Sam, how- 
ever. He cares more for the check than 
he does for the money it represents. 


Do you ever have acute pains in your left 
breast extending to your arms? Do you 
ever have suffocating feelings in region of 
your heart? If so, you have Heart Disease. 
Use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator, a sur, 
specific. $1 per bottle. 


If tr hair is thin, the 
Hal!’ Hate Renewe > 
a thick, new growth. 


Hall’s Hair Renewer is ine least troublesome to 
apply, and the most cleanly, of all hair prepara- 


swell, Massey & Oo.'s Effervescent Saline 
way and 578 Fifth Av. 76 cents per bo 


INVESTORS 


should confer with the 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE Co., 


KANnsas 
First He Estate Loans paid 
=" New York. Absolute Satisfaction 

or 
Nat. Bank. N. Y. Any 
Security la 


Pe . F. Hart, f L. H. Perkins, Se 
Warne Pres. } Auditor. WuGillete ‘break 


to Corporations or Societies, except in case of | gentine 


adorn one of Jay Gould’s $1,000,000 rail- | ;;, 


1 vol.,12mo - - - - Price, $1.50 MILWAUKEE,WIS. 


Ice Creams, Water Ices, Sherbets, Biscuits, Glaces | ISICON SIN. 
Iced Sonffles, Frozen Fruits, Frozen Puddings, 
Meringues Glaces, and Other Dainties. 


THE 


Mountain Cakes, and the new aod delicious Dainty, 
WIRE-GAUZE, NON-EXPLOSIVE 


particulars 
FREE, 
By AN AMERICAN. eh De 


Feather, Moonlixht, Golden Spice, and Velvet Oake. 

This book contains a greateg number of origina! 
and choice receipts for ice-cr@éam and cakes than 
apy other in existence. It willbe found indeapen. 
sable wherever choice and dainty cookery is ap- 
preciated. 

Any capable housewife, with the resources of a 
well-equipped kitchen, will be able to follow the di- 
rections given without difficulty and with certainty 
of success, 


**Asthe volume is the result of twenty years’ ex” 
perience in Europe and the United States, it may be 
revarded as sometbine which can be relied upon, 
The directions are so clear and explicit as to be serv- 
iceable any intelligent housewife.”—[{ Milwaukee 


SAFEST 
GNV 


*,.* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, 


VIOLENT PAIN 
RELIEVED, and 


postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 
OFFICE OF THE 2 
ECONOMY AND COMFORT IN THE KITCHEN. 
The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 
New York, January 25th, 1883. 
ite affairs on the 31st December, 1882, Sudden Attacks of Summer Complaints 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, |. 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. Ol a ST OV EF. 
AT N ¢ RFECT {N ITS WORKINGS AND ABBO- 
LUTELY SAFE. SEND FOR OIRUULAB 
M | CHICAGO: One BOSTON . 
utual Insurance Company} summer st 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
nny 1882, to 3lst December, 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1882.............. 1,516,844 85 


Total Marine Premiums............ $5,929,538 43 IT CURES Diarrhea, | 
Premiums marked off from 1st San: oe & Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, and Colic 
uary, o 31s er, 
Losses paid during th GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, BOSTOY. 

same period.......... $2,013,767 35 
Returns of Pre- 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER 


The Company has the —— ssets, viz.: SAY8 OF 


United Stat d Stat f 
York Stock, City, Bank and other DR. TOWNSEND'S REMEDY 
Loans secured by and other. ron 
Real and Claims due the Hay Fever, Asthma and Catarrh: 
ROOKLYN, N. Y., Sept. 24, b 24, 1881. 


Company, estimated at........... 531,118 15 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1, 725, 575 O2 
Cash in Bank 364.923 85 “I believe tt will be sure in 
hundred.” 
» N. Y., Oct. 17, 1882. 


BRooKLYN 
ane $13, 171, 675 02 **I am happy to say that your remedy has served 


Six per cent. interest on the cer- 
tificates of profits will be d to the holders a Mr. Beecher’s full letters and o/ her 


thereof, or their legal representatives, on and P 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. DR. M. M. To SEND.  Prostburs, Md. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of Pri : 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders by CHARLES SDENNIN, Fira Firs: Place 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and | generally. r 
after Tuesda , the Sixth of February next, from 
which date al! interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be — at the time of pay- 


ment, and cance 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on R 1 M ACY & C0 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for a 5 a 


the year ending 3ist December, 1882, for which 1 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday Léth ST., SIXTH AVE.,. and 13th ST., 


e First of May next. NEW YORK. 
By order of the Board. 
; GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. ESTABLISHMENT. 
PRICES 
Joan ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
OHAS. H. BUSS ROBT. B. MINTUR IN CONSEQUENCE OF EXTENSIVE ALTER 
DAVID LANE MARS ALL, ATIONSTOOUR BUILDINGS DURING JULY 
Ae AND AUGUST, APECIAL BARGAINS WILL 
AB: BE OFFERED DURING THAT TIME IN OR. 


DER THAT WE MAY REDUCE OUR STOCK. 


c We Call Particular Attention to Cur 


DEGROOT Colored Silks, Black Silks, 
ENTON 8 Suk & Lisle Gloves, Miilinery, 
JOHN age JONES, President. Linen Goods, Underwear, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. Dress Goods, Laces, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pree't. Boys’ Clothing, Hosiery, 


MANHATTAN 
Life Ins. Co. of New York, TO U RI STS. 


156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


Gives the New York Non-f iture Law in its Poli- 
cies Oash Surrender Value. olicies incontestable. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850. Mail Orders will receive prompt at- 


Lace Curtains, 
AND A FINE LINE OF GOODS FOR 


IR. H. MACY & CO. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
miums and 
Expenses... . $823,304 50 

Vs HENRY STOKES. President 

J.L. HALSEY, 

STOR 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FAOT AND RUMOR. 


—Disastrous « ffects have followed the 
doods in Canada.- At London, Ontario, 
the property destroyed by the waters 
was valued at $500,000. 

—Cal le dispatches of Ji ly 11 say that 
Oscar d:livered a lecture on 
America to a large audience the previous 
evening. It would be interesting to 
know what he says of us behind our 
backs. 

—The work cf transforming what was 
once Booth’s Theater into a large bu'l4- 
ing of stores is wll under way. Mr. 
James D. Fisk is the owner, and about 
$175,000 wil be expended in the im- 
provements. 

—Oa Monday, July 9, the first train on 
the Albany division of the West Shore 
Railroad arrived at Albany a little before 
noon. There were 165 passengers. At 
Saugerties and Catsk: 1 various demon- 


_ strations of joy took place, but there was 


nothing of the sort in Albany. 

—A speci:! train left New York City 
one day last week tc carry a distinguished 
) bysiciaa of New York to Montre:! for 
a consultation. The trip was made in 
jess than «1 ven hours, at one time five 
cons cutive m les being c vered in four 
minutes — forty-eight e conds to the 
mile, 

—The man who attempted to secure 
notoriety by trying to swim from Albany 
to New York in six days, and was corm- 
p: lled by a sunstroke tc leave the Hud- 
son after swimming fifty m les, has re- 
c: vered from the attack and proposes to 
try it again. He is training meanwh |- 
in the Passaic River. His name is Morris 
Ta) lorC llinge. 

—The question of the wholesomevess 
of American pork is still agitating the 
German prees, which continues to im- 
‘plicate Minister Sargent in the difficulty. 
The latest pretext for interdicting the 
importation of American pork is the re- 
reproduction in the ‘North German 
Gazette” of an article from a Cincinnati 
paper in which it is stated that half of tLe 
lard manufactured in America consists cf 
cottonseed oil, tallow, clay, and water, 

—Lord Duofferin, ex-Governor-Genera) 
of Canada, at a recent dinner in his honor 
at London, said in reply to a toast that 
he believed that the population of Cat- 
ada before the close of the next century 
woulli be 40,000 000, and that he : 130 be- 
lieved that the Eoglish peo, le were be- 
coming more aware of the fe ling of at- 
tachment toward the mother country 


existing in the c lovies, and would never 


pertait the Government to repeat the 
errors by which they had | st America. 

—Latest advices with refererce to the 
British Chann:1 tunn: | scheme say tha; 
the joint committee of the House of 
‘Lords and House of Commons which has 
had the tunn | scheme under considera- 
tion has rejected it by a vote of 6 nays 
to 4 yeas. At the same time it is an- 
neunced that M. Achard has introduced 
a bill in the Chamber of Deputies au- 
thorizing the taking of soundings for 
piers for a ralway bridge from Cape 
‘Grisnez, on the French coast, across the 
Strait of Dover to Folkcstone, in Eng- 
land, 

—A bi 11 bank bur, lary was committed 
at Franilin, N. Y., at 3 o’clock in the 
morning of July 11. A party of masked 
experts first entered the rooms over the 
bank, which were occupied by two fam. 
lies. These individurls they bound and 
gagged, and then proceeded to their 
work b low stairs, «x; loding the large 


safe with dynamite, and making off with 


$1,000 in elver. An tlarm was given 
immediat« ly, and « ficers and men started 
in pursuit in different directions, but 
succeeded in finding no trace of the bur- 
glare. 

—The cholera is appro: ching Cairc. 
It has made its eppearance at two towns 
forty and thirty miles from the city. The 
number of deatbs from cholera at Man- 
surah on Toursday, July 13, was eighty- 
nine, and at Damietta thirty-five. The 
French have projected an ir quiry into the 


matter, and M. Louis Pasteur, the we'l- 
known French chemist, has offered to 
organize a mission with the object of in- 
vestigating the nature and origin of th 
cholera in Egypt. The Hygienic Com 
mission has approved the scheme, and 
M. Pasteur has applied to Lord Gran. 
ville, the British Foreign § cretary, to 
furnish him with fac'lities for carrying 
out his mission. 


MR. R. A. PROCTOR ON ENG- 
LISH AND AMERICAN RAIL- 
WAY CARS. 


In view of the liberal, and not always 
amiable, criticism bestowed on American 
institutions by our English brethren, and 
especially on our traveling conveyances, 
it is reassuring to come across & cor- 
parison by an Englishman which cor- 
cedes that an American production is 
better than the English and even goes so 
far as to decry the latter. We quote 
from the ‘Scientific American” some 
paragraphs quoted by it from Mr. Proc- 
tor’s article in * Knowledge ” on English 
and American railway cars. 

** Firat, you can get on board an American train 


or leave it when thetrain is moving pretty fast in 
perfect safety. I have run after a train and got in 


specolate on what their condict would be if they 
should be so unfortunate aa to find a body. 


I vay 
unfortunate, for it is weil known that in France, 
Switz rland, and Italy the preenmption of Innocer c~ 
ia moet strongly against the person lighting on a | 
corpse, instead of, as in our law, the presumptior | J 


being in his favor. They could hardly s ttle as to | J t Phi | d 1 hi 
whether they should or shou'd not give information | § ; tLHaGE h 18 
to the authorities and s0 escape the annoyance of | 
beir g detained on their journey, when they f« und | gear in the 
themselves at their inn docr and dinrer ready. 2027 CHE*TNUT STREET, 
The next morning, as they were about to resume | has met with such success as to require an add.tiona 
their travels, the landlord attended with a long face | bni'ding. 
to in’orm the poet that it would be impossible t | The spirit of Wellesley Collewe woverns the man- 
have the two horses for his carriaye, as one wae | awement. 
wanted to bring in the body of a man found mur | FPuptis are fitted for any collewe. 
dered that morning at the head of the valley Applications for boardin# and Day scho are may 
Questioning him, Mr. Browning found that in al, he made toecith rof the undersisxned, who wil) fur 

: nieh circulars of terms, «te. 
likelihood the murder hed been committed after the | peyine September 19. 
conversation of the evening before, and that the | ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
body had been found by a man digging potatoe 227 Chestnut “t. 
jast about the spot where his sister and he hau | Rev. J. RO SELL MILLFR DLD. 
+tood discussing the probabilities of their cor dact JOHN WANAM4KER., 
in case such an event should “occur. Part I. end of the Board of Advisers. 
on the departures of the travelers behind the one ne 
horse; Part IT. opens in the autumn of this year, 


e(lesley 


when Mr. Browning paid another visit to the remote B42 
Swiss valley, again in company with bis sister= | | 

: BY W-YORK 1882. 
Remembering the incident of last year, they asked f= OMESTIC”S.M,CO.NE 


the landiord if the murderer had ever been di«cuv- 
ered, when he told them no; that the man suspected | 
who had found the body) had thrown himeeif out | 
of his prison window, unable to bear the thought o! 
atrial and the possibility of bie wife aid children 
in want, and bad since died; ard tbat it was eup 
posed the murdered man, an Italian, bad been 
stabbed in a quarrel ny his companion-, who had 


the rear car (with a helping hand from a brakeman) 
when it had attained a rate of certainly twelve 
miles an hour. I have never left one traveling at 
that rate, but by the rear car it cou'd be done safely 
enough—ai no worse expense than a sprawl. 

** Secondly, when on board you can choose any car 
orany partof any car tosit in; you can go to the 
smoking car, if you want to; or, if you like, you can 
visit the bagvage van to see that your luggage is 
eafe—ail when the train is at full speed, I have 
walked the whole length of a train with both hands 
occupied by satchela, etc., stopping only when oper- 
ing and shutting the car doors, - 


| spot where the body was ciscover«d, and they 


escaped over the fronticr. Further, as on the 
previous year, dinner preparing, be took them to 


found themselves standing exactly where, on the 
very evening of the crime, they had speculated as 
to what they ehou'd do in case of -uch an event: 
To heighten the dramatic effect of the coincidence 
they learned that no crime of violence had beer 
committed in the valley for the last handred yeare 


It Seems Fasy to Say, 150: 50-300, 
But how much good this equation can sometimes | 


* Thi:dly, if preesed for time, you can, in nearly 
all parts of America, go on boarc withont a ticket, 
aid obtaio one at the first visit of the conductor. 

* Fourthly, tickets are a'tended to while the train 
ia traveling. There-is no absurd stoppage at the 
last station but one, and proclamation of ‘Alli 
tickets ready!’ but, without delay of any sort, all 
tickets are collected en route. 

* Fifthly, the travelers by the train form a single 
community, with a force of conductors, brakemen, 
porters, and luggage men, so that if a disorderly or 
drunken persou gets on board he must behave him- 
seif, ut the risk of being turned off the train (in bad 
cases while the train is moving pretty fast, so that 
bis exit ia hasty and a:dign fied, yet not unpleasing 
to those he had thought to anno). 

* Sixthivy, you generally travel in much more rea; 


= 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 


do ia described in our * Financial Article ’’ thie 
week. 


Physicians have long prescribed Dr. Graves’ / | 

Heart Regulator for Heart Disease; why ? 
because it is a sterling preparation for a pe- 
culiar diseese, and 30 years’ use warrants it. 
#1 per bottle. 


AYER’S PILLS. 


A large proportion of the diseases which cause 
human euffering result from dersngement of the 
atomach, bowels and liver. AYEK’s CATHARTIC 
Pits act directly upon these organs, and are es- 
pecially designed to cure the diseases caused by 


THAT * KNOWLEDGE IS POWER” 
NEEDS NO DEMONSTRATION, AND HE WHO 


privacy and comfort than in an English firet-clase 
carriage, not secured by a lawless fee to the guard: 
I used to flad quite a rest in a railway journey bc- 
tween my lectu:es in America, with a little two- 
seat compariment to myeeif, ail the passengers 
sitting in similar compartments facing one way; I 
could reid or reflect undisturbed. Who can say 
quite as much of an Erglish first-class carriage, if 
there are two or three passengers on the oppo-ite 
seats? It ia true that part of this arises from the 
‘stony British stare,’ which foreign: rs and Amer- 
icans find so strange and so unpleasant. But . 
‘fix it how you will,’ you can never feel quite so ; 
much at ease facing several persons as when all | 
face the same way. On one very special occasion, — 
in America, when I had to travel in au ordinary 
car for several houre under circumstances which 
world have made aturing excusable enough (not to 
make a mystery where there need be none, I was 
was one of a wedding party of two), I was strack 
by the careful courtesy with which a two-seat com- 
partment seemcd to be regarded as if it were a 
private sitting-room. I never more thoroughly re- 
cognized the innate courtesy of ai! Americans to- 
ward ladies than I d.dion that occasion. Of 
course, when traveling in an American cara man 
may be addresred by a fellow-passenger more 
freely than in Eogiand. Butit is easy to answer 
pleasantly, and, if the conversation wearies, either 
to cloee it or seek another place,” 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
TONIC FOR OVEKWORKED MEN. 

Dr J.C. WILson, Philadelphia, Pa, says: 
‘*T have used it as a general tonic, and in 
particular in the debility and dyspepsia of 
overworked men, with satisfactory results.’ 


QUEER COINCIDENCES. 


Q ieer coincidences hapren in every- 
body’s experience, but the f. ll wing, 
from the c lumns of the ‘‘ Whiteh+ll Re- 
view,” are certai: ly very striking : 

‘*Mr. Browning came back from Italy in the ac- 
tumn with a curious etory of coincidences. The 
story is divided dramatically into two parts, where 
of the first was enacted late in the scmmer of last 
year, when Mr. Browning foond himeelf with his 
sister in a remote Swiss valley on the confines cf 
Italy. Strolling abvut in the evening while dinner 
was preparing, they paused, before going in, to ad- 
mire the calm and repose of the valley that lay 
stretched before them, when their talk suduenly 
turned to the subject of murder, and each began to 


{NOT NEED TO BE TOLD THAT HE HAS IT 


BY EXPERIENCE KNOWS THE VALUE OF 


: their derangement, including Constipation, In- 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT DOES 


digestion, Dyspepsia, Hendache, Dysentery, 
and a host of other ailments, for ail of which they 
are a safe.sure, prompt and pleasant remedy. The 
extensive use of these P’tLus by eminent physicians 
in regular practice shows unmistakably the esti 
mation in which they are held by the medical pro- 
fession. 

These Pi_is are compounded of vegetable aub- 
stances only, and are absolutely free from calome: 
or any other injurious ingredient. 

A Sufferer from) Headache writes; 
— AYERS PILLs are invaluable to me, and are my 
constant companions. Ihave been a severe euf- 
ferer from Headache, and your PiLus are the only 
thing | could look to for reiief. One dese wil! 
quickly move my bow!s and free my head from 
pain. They are the moat effective and the easiest 
physic I have everfound. Its a pleasure to me to 
speak iu their praise, and I always do when occa- 
sion offers. 
W. L. Paar, of W. L. & Broe., 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va., June 3, 1882, 


WITUIN HIS POWER TO WARD OFF FEVERS, 
BILIOUS ATTACKS, HEADACHES, AND ALL 
THE ILLS ARISING FROM A DISORDERED 
STOMACH, LIVER OK BOWELS. A TEASPOON- 
FUL IN A GLAS3 OF WATER, BEFORE EAT- 
ING, ACTS LIKE A CHARM, AND NO WISE 
MAN WILU BE WITHOUT IT. FOR SALE BY 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 


If 10 Boys Cost $150, How Much 
Will 80 Boys Cost ? 
‘Lhe explanation of thie probiem, which looks to 
eaay on its face, is given in full in our ** Financia! 
The Great 


Article this week. 
Church LIGHT, 


FHRINK’S Patent Reflectors giv 
the Most Powerful, the fo 
Dheapest and the Beat Lizht know 
for Churehbes, Stores, Show Windows 
ors, Ban Offices, Pictare Galler 
\ ies, Theatres, Jepots, etc. New and ele 
gant designs. Send sizeof room. Ge 
circular and mate. A liberal disoous 
to churches and the trade. 
FRINE, 861 Peart St.. N.Y 


The Rev. Francis B. Hartowek, writing from 
Atlanta, Ga, says: For some years past | have 
been subject to constipation, from which, in spite 
of the ure of medicines of various kinds, I euf- 
fered increasing inconvenience, untilsome months 
ago began taking AYeERs Pitis. They have 
entirely corrected the costive habit, and have vastly 
improved my genera! health.” 


Ayer'’s CaTuaric correct the irregular 
ities of the bowels, stimulate the appetite and di 
gestior, and by their prompt and thorongh action 
give tone and vigor to the whole physical economy. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass 
Sold by all Druggists, ~ 


A WEPK, 812 a day at homeecasily mate. 
$72 Outfit free. Tree & Co., 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu 

Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, CLL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free 
A TICT “incinnsfl. a 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public since 


1526. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm $66 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peals, free. Address H Hatier & Co.. Portland. 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. | $5 to $2u worth 


Walk with Comfort! 


If you intend to doany walking this summer the most impor- 
fant thing is to secure a good, serviceable covering for the feet. Shoes 
bread at the toe, thich soled, low heeled, fitting snugly but not too 
tightly,areuhat are recommended by professionel walkers, Such are 
those made on the McCOMBEK PAWVENT LASW by 


F. EDWARDS, 166 and 168 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, W. Y. 


Ladies and gentlemen with tender fret can secure comfort by 
wearing boots and shoes made on this last. 
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